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THE WEEK. 


THERE is no definite news from Morocco, but the 
omens continue to be hopeful. Indeed the Washington 
correspondent of the Morning Post stated on Thursday 
that a definite agreement had been reached. Austria 
is nominally the author of the plan, but accord- 
ing to this correspondent it originated with 
the American delegate. By this plan French and 
Spanish officers are to command the police at the 
ports. The police force is to consist solely of native 
Moors. The Inspector-General is to be appointed the 
executive officer of the Powers charged to see that the 
spirit of the agreement is loyally observed. The In- 
spector-General is to be a Swiss. 





Russia is in the throes (so we describe our own 
periods of Parliamentary canvassing) of her first 
General Election. The Government under Count 
Witte has, as all the world knows, admitted at last the 
principles of freedom and of democratic government. 
This great step of summoning the Duma, so dreaded 
by the friends of the autocracy, is beginning to be 
regarded almost with equanimity by even the 
staunchest of them. The election progresses with what 
is considered in Russia remarkable decorum. In 
Petersburg only seven progressive candidates appear 
to have been arrested before the contest ; public meet- 
ings and freedom of speech have everywhere been 
duly controlled ; and the Baltic provinces have been 
reduced to deserts of docility. At Rostoff, how- 
ever, political feeling appears to have run high 
this last week; Conservative enthusiasm taking 
the form there of a Cossack charge and two deaths. 
Friends of reform will regret the superior organisation 
of the other party. Indefatigable canvassing by means 
of dragoons ; the persuasions of hired hooliganism out- 
side the polling booths; and, above all, the imprison- 
ment of 70,000 reformers all over the country before 
the election, will probably decide in the Conservative 
interest many contests which otherwise might have 
proved doubtful. Those who have not followed the 
events of election time will be probably surprised at 
the political moderation of the Duma elected; the 
recent history of Russia having led many to suspect the 
existence of even widespread popular discontent. 


Tue strike of the French miners in the Lens 
district continues ; but the prospect seems less threat- 
ening. On Tuesday there was some violence. Bands 
of men carrying red flags and blowing horns marched 
the streets, and stones were thrown. The strikers are 
still holding out for a minimum daily wage of 5s. 10d. 
The Government apparently regard the situation as 
exceptionally grave, and are making unusual efforts to 
bring about an agreement between the mining com- 
panies and the men. Meanwhile the fire is still 
blazing in pit No. 3, and it is impossible for the rescuers 
to approach. Agitators from Paris, ‘‘ vultures of 
anarchy ” as the Miners’ Congress dubs them, are busy. 
Thereis amoderate party of considerable strengthamong 
the miners, and the latest news is that some members of 
the revolutionary society have left Lens. German coal 
is beginning to arrive ; which no doubt rouses the fear 
of the less indignant strikers. 


Mr. LLoyp-GEorGE introduced the new Merchant 


Shipping Bill on Tuesday. In the forty years from 
1854 to 1894 there were thirty-nine Acts, and if Mr. 
Chamberlain had succeeded in his attempt in 1883 to 
give effect to Mr. Plimsoll’s crusade there would have 
been forty. In 1894 the Liberal Government consoli- 
dated existing Acts as a preliminary to a general 
revision, with a view to the readjustment of 
the Acts to modern conditions. The next 
Government did nothing for the next ten years, 
but in 1904 they appointed a Select Committee 
to consider how far our regulations should be 
extended to foreign ships using our ports. This 
committee reported last year and Mr. Lloyd-George 
has lost no time in preparing legislation. He explained 
in his speech that the Government were going to make 
the regulations concerning unseaworthiness and over- 
loading apply to foreign ships arriving in our ports 
and sailing from them. Further, our standards in 
respect to life-saving appliances and the storage of 
grain would be enforced on the ships of other 
countries, though the Board of Trade would have 
power to exempt the vessels of any country whose 
regulations were substantially identical with ours. 
Mr. Lloyd-George went on to discuss the question 
of the employment of foreign seamen. He said 
that in 1870 there were 200,000 British sailors in 
our merchant ships and 18,000 foreigners, and now 
there are 176,000 British seamen, 39,000 aliens, and 
42,000 lascars. He proposes to insist that foreign 
seamen should know at least enough English to under- 
stand the word of command. This regulation is 
obviously required for the safety of our ships. 





Tue bill was very well received. Mr. Wyndham 
bantered Mr. Lloyd-George on an alleged abandon- 
ment of Free Trade. But the banter was not very 
seriously meant. The bill is precisely the Liberal way 
of meeting those difficulties for which Protection is 
offered us as a remedy. In the interests of the general 
safety and the comfort of the sailors we impose certain 
standards on our own vessels. To impose those 
standards on foreign vessels using our ports is 
merely to say that we intend, so to speak, to police 
our ports and not our ships only. If a German firm 
planted a factory in Whitechapel we should not exempt 
it from the Factory Act. Similarly with regard to 
seamen. The first thing to do is to guarantee, as far 
as we can, the safety of the crews. This cannot 
be done unless the foreign seamen understand 
a little English, and the regulation is therefore 
urgently wanted. But it is important to encourage 
British seamen. The way to do this is not to exclude 
foreigners, but to brace up the standard on all skips 
so as to make life at sea more attractive. This 
Mr. Lloyd-George proposes to do by raising the scale 
of comfort. 





Tue whole of Wednesday was taken up with 
South Africa. Onthe motion of the second reading 
of the Consolidated Fund Bill, Mr. Chamberlain moved 
an amendment inviting the House to decline to 
proceed with the bill unless an assurance was 
given by the Government that they would recommend 
the appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire and 
report on the economic and moral effects of Chinese 
labour. Mr. Chamberlain had no new arguments. 
He said the House of Commons had not the expert 
knowledge to decide whether Chinese labour was an 
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economic necessity. We do not fancy that the 
House of Commons would have felt that it was 
disqualified from pronouncing on Chinese labour if 
it had been introduced by the Boer Government. 
He said white unskilled labour was unfeasible, that 
the Kaffirs did not like work, and, as their wives lived 
in a state of semi-slavery, the more Kaffirs there were 
employed the more slavery there would be. This 
argument, if pressed, would carry Mr. Chamberlain 
some distance. He went on to say that imputations 
had been thrown upon the humanity of the system, 
and that in justice to the Transvaal authorities the 
facts ought to be ascertained. 


Mr. CuuRcuiILt had not a difficult case to answer, 
and he answered it with complete success. He said 
two Commissions would bz wanted : one on economics 
and one on morals. Mr. Chamberlain’s remedy was 
always a Commission, and when he could not obtain a 
Royal Commission he invented one of his own. Would 
the advice of a Commission persuade the mine- 
owners to forego the opportunity of obtaining cheap 
labour? Lord Selborne in his despatches had admitted 
that illegal floggings had occurred. Lord Selborne’s 
conclusion justified the alterations the Government had 
made in the terms of the Ordinance and the speeches 
that had been made in condemnation of Chinese 
labour. He commented on Mr. Chamberlain’s anxiety to 
make mischief. He completely demolished Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s contention that there would be no precedent 
for interfering with a measure passed or contemplated 
by a Colonial Government by quoting Mr.Chamberlain’s 
action as Colonial Secretary in 1897. Mr. Chamberlain 
on that occasion told the Government of Newfoundland 
that he would veto a bill introduced by the Government 
on the ground that it would give the party in power the 
Opportunity of corruptly securing itself in office. We 
should like to hear Mr. Chamberlain prove that that 
despatch was no reflection on colonial morality. 





Mr. BALrour supported Mr. Chamberlain’s 
demand and insisted that the Transvaal should be 
allowed to decide for itself what was moral and what 
was not. The refusal of the Commission was a mere 
discourtesy to the Opposition. The Prime Minister in 
reply pointed out that the Blue Books contained 
ample evidence of the misdeeds and the abuses. The 
Government had no quarrel with the Transvaal 
or with the leading men in the colony, but with the 
Ordinance which prescribed conditions that were 
contrary to the traditions, wishes, and ideals of the 
British people. No Royal Commission could say 
they were right or wrong in that view. The 
British Government had passed the Ordinance, and 
therefore this country was responsible. The Prime 
Minister ended with an admirable statement of the 
constitutional and traditional grounds on which the 
British Government can interfere : 


“The right hon. gentleman says you cannot interfere 
when you give self-government to a colony. Here is what 
the late Colonial Secretary wrote when he was addressin 
Lord Selborne and sending out his proposal, not for fu 
responsible, but for representative government. ‘His 
Majesty’s Government have been unable, having regard to 
the terms of peace signed in 1902, to make provision for any 
of His Majesty’s coloured subjects. As a protection for the 
interests of these sections of the population which are not 
directly represented in the Legislature, the Governor 
will, as now, be required by his instruction to reserve 
any bill whatever whereby persons not ,of European 
birth or descent may be subjected to any disability 
or restriction to which persons of European blood and 
descent are not subjected.’ That is the instruction given to 
the Governor with regard to a representative system of 
government. It equally applies, mutatis mutandis, to a 
responsible system. You cannot wash your hands of your 
responsibility altogether. Self-government means that com- 
munities are set up which have full powers of representa- 
tion. But have the Kaffirs and the Chinese those powers ? 
No, Sir, they have no means of making representations, 


They have no status. That is why an Imperial officer is 
placed in charge of natives even in a colony like Natal ; and 
that is why those [powers must be always preserved, that 
we may see that these men who are in statu pupillari are 
treated with ordinary justice and consideration. That is 
the plain policy of the Government.” 


In the evening Mr. Byles moved his resolution 
censuring Lord Milner for authorising the flogging of 
Chinese labourers in breach of the law, in violation of 
treaty obligations, and without the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Winston Churchill had 
given notice of an amendment condemning in general 
terms the flogging of Chinese coolies and declaring the 
House desired in the interests of peace and conciliation 
in South Africa to refrain from passing censure on 
individuals. Mr. Byles’s motion was seconded by Mr. 
Mackarness, who called attention specially to Lord 
Milner’s conduct in allowing Mr. Lyttelton to make 
Statements in the House of Commons. which 
he knew to be false. Mr. Chamberlain argued that 
the House of Commons was invited to condemn Lord 
Milner for one single error of judgment, that he 
was to be condemned without being heard as he 
was not to be brought to the Bar of the House, and as 
they did not propose to impeach him it was an insincere 
condemnation. Mr. Crooks promptly retorted that he 
was ready to vote for Lord Milner’s impeachment. Mr. 
Chamberlain said that he preferred Mr. Byles’s resolu- 
tion to the Gevernment’s cowardly amendment, a point 
which Mr. Balfour afterwards repeated when he pitied 
Lord Milner for the Government’s insulting protection. 
The argument that Lord Milner is condemned without 
a hearing overlooks the debate in the House of Lords, 
in which Lord Milner offered his defence of his conduct 
in reply to Lord Portsmouth. 





Mr. CuurcuiLt replied in a long speech, in which 
he explained the Government’s position. We quote 
at length what he said on Lord Milner : 

‘*WhenI was asked inthe course of a conversation a 
week ago to express an opinion on Lord Milner’s share in 
the transaction, I said that I believed his action constituted 
a grave dereliction of public duty and an undoubted in- 
fringement of the law ; and that, 1 had thought, was the 
opinion of allofus. Can any one dispute the fact that for a 
public officer to authorise illegal flogging is to infringe the 
law ? Can any one deny that an infringement of the law by 
an officer especially charged to maintain and administer the 
law isa direct and wilful dereliction of publicduty ? Such 
an expression of opinion on behalf of the Minister who is 
for the time being charged with the duty of representing 
the Colonial Office was not merely legitimate, but necessary. 
Most of all is it necessary in the case of the Colonial Office. 
Under the Secretary of State for the Colonies there are 
thirty or forty officers of high rank administering under dif- 
ferent forms and varying conditions as many separate and 
distinct provinces, comprising a population of something 
like thirty millions of human beings of many races, creeds, 
and of almost every colour. To the Secretary of State all 
these important officers are responsible ; and it is from the 
expression which the Secretary of State, as the servant of this 
House, may use that these officers all over the world must 
be guided in the character of their administration and in 
the manner in which they discharge their responsibilities to 
all these many races over whom our authority is exercised. 
So far from withdrawing or minimising in any way the 
words which I then used on behalf of and with the assent 
of the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Government, I 
can only say that in spite of any difference of opinion enter- 
tained on the opposite side of the House, I believe these 
words amounted to a very fair and very reasonable and 
proper judgment on the transaction that has taken place.” 


It will be noticed that Mr. Churchill was careful to 
say he had Lord Elgin’s authority for the use of the 
solemn language in which he described Lord Milner’s 
offence. Mr. Churchill went on to explain that 
though the Government had known and expressed 
this strong opinion they did not wish fo take the 
unusual step of putting the fact on the per- 
manent records of the House of Commons. 
There was, further, the objection that the motion 
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would aggravate social and racial animosity in South 
Africa, if Lord Milner was formally censured one 
party would exult and the other would be affronted. 
Mr. Byles did not divide the House, and the Govern- 
ment’s amendment was carried by 355 votes to 135. 
The most curious fact about the division is that Mr. 
Chamberlain, who said he would leave no stone 
unturned to protect Lord Milner from public censure, 
has been the means of inflicting this censure upon him. 
By moving the closure on Wednesday evening he 
prevented the motion being talked out. 


THERE have been two debates on Irish Education 
during the week, one on the revenues of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the other on a general resolu- 
tion on the unsatisfactory condition of Irish education, 
moved by Mr. Murphy. The discussion on this 
second motion on Thursday ranged over various 
questions, including the study of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, the prospects of Irish teachers, the state of 
technical education, and the need for an Irish Univer- 
sity. On the first three of these subjects Mr. Bryce, in 
his reply, was able to promise measures of active sym- 
pathy. He said that when he was on the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission in England he had noticed that the best 
Irish teachers were apt to be drawn away to England, 
because of the want of adequate salaries in Ireland. 
He looked upon the Gaelic revival with nothing but 
sympathy. It was a good thing that the Irish people 
should take an interest in their own tongue, which was 
ennobled by a rich and very interesting literature with 
a peculiar imaginative quality of its own. 





Tue chief interest, however, settled inevitably 
around the University question. Professor Butcher, 
who was a member of the Royal Commission that re- 
ported in 1904 on the question, made a striking maiden 
speech, in which he said that no settlement was 
possible that was not acceptable to the Irish bishops. 
Sir Edward Carson could not see why the Irish 
Catholics disliked using Trinity College, Dublin, which 
had been emancipated from tests for more than thirty 
years. The answer to Sir Edward Carson is simple 
enough. If Oxford had been founded by foreign 
Catholics for the destruction of the Protestant religion 
in England, if-it had been steeped in that atmo- 
sphere for centuries, would the fact that for 
thirty years it has been formally an _ open 
university make the Protestants of England delight in 
it as their own possession and ‘take pride in it as a 
national university? Of course it would not. You 
cannot in a few years rub out the profound impressions 
of centuries. Mr. Bryce was unable to produce or 
announce a plan, but we are sanguine that he will 
not be content to leave the university problem 
when he leaves office in its present plight. There are 
two important factsto remember. Every Irish official 
knows university education is a crying necessity. 
Secondly, the Irish bishops have agreed to a university 
without tests and without clerical government. 





Tue report of the Trustees of the National Gallery 
for 1905 has been published as a Parliamentary Paper. It 
gives some interesting details of the examination which 
is now being made by Mr. A. J. Finberg of the many 
thousand drawings by Turner which hitherto have been 
kept in tin boxes ever since they were last examined by 
Ruskin. Ruskin, it will be remembered, selected a 
certain number for exhibition. The rest he classified 
according to what he considered to be their artistic 
value, as being (1) ‘‘ utter rubbish,” (2) ‘‘ot middling 
valve,” and (3) as ‘‘right in intention.” Mr. Finberg 
was engaged to make a chronological and descrip- 
tive inventory of all the unexhibited drawings, 
and to arrange them in chronological order in cabinets 





designed for the purpose. After a month’s time it was 
decided to include all the drawings of the whole Turner 
bequest in the inventory. The work, which is difficult 
and laborious, has made substantial progress. The 
report also adds that in July, 1905, the Trustees told 
the Treasury that in their opinion the extension of the 
Gallery was immediately necessary. There is a pro- 
mise of long standing that the Gallery shall be ex- 
tended, anda portion of the site behind the west wing 
of the Gallery has already been cleared for that pur- 
pose. The Trustees hope that funds will be provided 
in the Estimates of the coming year for this object. 


Mr. Gossr’s letter to the 7imes on the subject ot 
the Rokeby Velasquez, of which we spoke last week, 
provoked a letter from Sir W. B. Richmond, in which 
the writer appeared to make a serious charge 
against the committee. “A committee,” says Sir 
W. B. Richmond, ‘‘ having so delicate a duty to per- 
form to the nation, should not include dealers or 
semi-dealers, but should be composed of men whose 
interested action should be known to be altruistic, not 
egoistic.” Lord Balcarres, in reply, said that it would 
be impossible to convey a more direct and dishonour- 
ing charge of corruption. He gavea list of the mem- 
bers of the committee and invited Sir William Richmond 
to be specific and precise in his charges. Thereupon Sir 
William wrote to say that no one, so far as he was 
aware, had doubted the absolute good faith of the 
gentlemen whose names were given by Lord Balcarres, 
and that the statement that no dealers or semi-dealers 
were on the committee would tend to secure confidence 
in the minds of many people who had been unable to 
account for mystery. He then proceeded to ask for the 
facts and the names of everyone connected with the 
purchase outside the committee. His remarks about 
dealers or semi-dealers, he concluded, were general, 
not specific. It is safe to say that to anyone who read 
his first letter they must have seemed specific. It is 
not customary to make irrelevant remarks of that kind 
in letters to the newspapers, As to the information 
which Sir William demands, the committee will, no 
doubt, give in their report all details which they are at 
liberty to give. 








Tue 28th of next month will be the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Miss Ellen Terry’s first appearance on the 
stage in Charles Kean's company. There is a record 
of her success as a little girl in the part of the boy 
Mamillius in a ‘‘Winter’s Tale.” The 7Zribune has 
started a scheme by means of which many who have 
been delighted by her acting can express their 
gratitude and admiration. They have opened a 
subscription list towards presenting her with some- 
thing which will testify to the pleasure she has 
given to so many. The creations of the actor are 
like the statues carved in snow at the order of the 
Catherine of Russia. Posterity can only know their 
merits by hearsay and tradition. It is the consolation 
of all other kinds of artists—poets, painters, architects, 
and musicians—that the medium in which they work has 
more permanence than most of the works which other 
men make the repository of their energies and ideas. 
The architect indeed might claim sympathy for exactly 
the opposite reason tothat which, in thelife ofagreatactor, 
makes a wistful appeal to our imaginations, for while 
poet and painter can, at the cost ofa little ink or paint, 
alter their mistakes and improve their works, his are 
for ever petrified in the most expensive material. But 
the actor’s medium is his or her own person ; his 
triumphs cannot be recalled or repeated. How real 
their work can be, how much delight and intelligence 
they can spread among mankind, all lovers of the play 
know well. We wish the 7rtéune all success im its 
project, and may its result recall to Miss Ellen Terry 
the enthusiastic sound of clapping and cheers which 
has followed her through her long career. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND LORD 
MILNER. 


On February 11, 1904, the Chinese Minister, asked to express 
an opinion on the draft Ordinance regulating the employment 
of Chinese coolies in the Transvaal, suggested that a clause 
should be inserted providing “that in no case shall it be allow- 
able for the employer or his servant to inflict corporal punish- 
ment on the immigrant, and that any violation of this provision 
shall be punishable at law as a common assault.” 


On March 5, 1904,a despatch was sent from the Foreign 
Office to the Colonial Office containing this sentence: “ With 
regard to the second point raised by the Chinese Minister 
relating to corporal punishment, Lord Milner pointed out that 
any labourers imported would be amenable to the law of the 
land by which everybody, including whites, is liable to corporal 
punishment for certain offences. But no corporal punishment 
would be allowed except for such offences, and in these cases 
could only be inflicted after trial and sentence by a magistrate 
or judge.” 


From March 6 to July 27, 1905, the Government gave 
repeated assurances that there had only been six cases of 
flogging, and that they had all followed on a magistrate’s 
sentence, 


On July 27, 1905, Lord Milner took his seat in the House of 
Lords. 


On July 27, 1905, Mr. Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, used 
these words in the House of Commons in the course of a debate 
on the rumours of flogging : 

“ We think we have an admirable system both of law and 
and of supervision in the Transvaal under the Ordinance which 
only permits flogging of Chinese for assaults with violence, and 
permits those only on conviction by a magistrate and on confir- 
mation of the sentence by the Supreme Court.” 


On October 24, 1905, Mr. Lyttelton sent a despatch to Lord 
Selborne, in which he said that he had been informed at the 
end of August that Mr. Evans, the superintendent of foreign 
labour, had made an arrangement on his own responsibility, 
and, as there was no record of the arrangement, he had referred 
to Mr. Evans for his account of it. 

“ He states that, realising as he did the impossibility of 
personally inquiring into every trivial offence and thedesirability 
of allowing the compound manager some authority over the men 
for whose order he was responsible, he informed the mine mana- 
gers that in cases of breaches of discipline and trivial offences, for 
which it was not considered necessary to prosecute, he would 
not interfere if slight corporal punishment, limited in degree to 
punishment of such a nature as is permitted in schools in Eng- 
land, was administered after due inquiry, at which the offender 
should be present, before the Chinese-speaking compound man- 
ager. He reserved to himself the right to take action on behalf 
of the labourer in the event of any such labourer complaining to 
him, or in the event of such punishments being in his opinion 
excessive or improper. It appeared to him that this was the 
only practical way of dealing with the question, He informed 
Lord Milner of his action, and the latter took no objection,” 


On December, 1905, Lord Selborne, in a despatch to Mr. 


Lyttelton, said, “Now, it is not denied, and, indeed, I have 
already informed you that, prior to June, 1905, illegal corporal 
punishment, after trial by the mine authorities, was widely 
resorted to as a disciplinary measure on the mines of the 
Witwatersrand; and it cannot be disputed that where ad- 
ministered it was administered in the manner described in Mr. 
Boland’s letter.” 


On February 27, 1906, Lord Portsmouth asked Lord Milner 
whether it was true that Mr. Evans had mentioned this illegal 
flogging to him, and Lord Milner said that no doubt it was true. 


E have set out these facts because there 

seems to be a good deal of confusion on the 

subject of Lord Milner’s conduct and responsibility in 

regard to the illegal floggings on the Rand. They 
suffice to show five things : 

1. That Lord Milner himself gave to the Chinese 

Minister a guarantee, through the Colonial Office, that 


there would be no flogging except after trial and sen- 
tence by a magistrate or judge. 

2. That, in spite of this guarantee, he gave his 
sanction to Mr. Evans’s proposal to institute flogging 
as a disciplinary measure in the mines. 

3. That as the result of the system which was thus 
established under his auspices there were grave abuses 
and cruelties until Sir Arthur Lawley, after Lord 
Milner’s departure, intervened to put a stop to the 
system. 

4. That Lord Milner never informed the Colonial 
Secretary of his action. 

5. That he allowed Mr. Lyttelton to deny that such 
floggings took place and never thought it necessary to 
correct or inform him, and thus helped to mislead the 
public. 

If anybody were told these simple facts without any 
names, if it were explained to him that the nation had 
been duped, the House of Commons had been misled, the 
Government had been kept in ignorance, the Chinese 
Government had been given a promise which had been 
broken, and the coolies, whose only shield from injus- 
tice and brutality was that pledged word which Lord 
Milner esteemed so lightly, had been flogged illegally 
with Lord Milner’s acquiescence, would he have thought 
that it was party spite or rancour that prompted the 
House of Commons to record its condemnation ? 
And when the names are given will he not rather con- 
clude that it is just because Lord Milner has been so 
good a partisan that party spirit rushed to rescue him 
from a most moderate censure ? He will at least find it 
difficult to glean any other explanation from the reasons 
that have been’ given. One _ reason is_ that 
urged by Mr. Chamberlain, that it is ungrateful to 
blame Lord Milner. We are asked to regard Lord 
Milner as a man whose career has put us under obliga- 
tions that we never have recognised and never can 
recognise. This, surely, to use Mr. Chamberlain’s 
favourite word, is cant if anything ever was. The ar- 
gument is that we are are to forgive Lord Milner very 
handsomely for the wrongs he has inflicted on a power- 
less set of men,who had no appeal from his injustice, be- 
cause he has done great things for us. The coolies 
are the offerings of our gratitude to this great pro- 
Consul. As a matter of fact, is it true to represent 
Lord Milner as a great public servant who has 
received no recognition from his country? Let 
us suppose that he despises the peerage, that 
he has no high opinion of the Privy Council, 
that he is quite indifferent to the various letters that 
follow his name. We assume that the Government 
which bestowed those letters thought they were worth 
the having and meant them as reward. Is he also 
with his buoyant sense of his own capacity and 
public spirit quite indifferent to power? No man in our 
time has had greater power or used it with issues more 
terrific. A strange habit is springing up of thinking 
that it is a great condescension for men of talent to 
enter the public service. We shall be asked one day 
to admire Mr. Balfour’s unselfishness in preferring to 
be Prime Minister rather than President of the 
Psychical Research Society, or to wonder how Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman could bring himself 
to choose office rather than business or the arts 
for his career, or to mark Mr. Chamberlain’s 


heroism in giving up to his country the genius that a 
dazzling ambition had designed for the development of 
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screws. Surely the country might think a little better 
of itself than this. Let it treat its servants with justice 
and with generosity, but do not let it suppose that our 
public life is so unattractive that any man of decent 
attainments becomes our creditor by merely entering it. 

We confess that we regret that the Government 
were unable to accept the motion as it stood. We 
admit that they have passed an emphatic censure on 
Lord Milner’s grave dereliction of duty and that they 
had some reason to shrink from adding another excite- 
ment to the disturbing issues in the Transvaal 
Fortunately the Opposition have emphasised the signi- 
ficance of an amendment which in the light of the 
debate will be taken to mean that no man is strong 
enough to break the law with impunity. The lesson 
needs emphatically to be taught. The truthis that the 
eighteenth century, talk as we will of its class govern- 
ment, had a more masculine sense of public discipline 
than we have to-day. Men with such different standards 
as Fox and Dundas were agreed on the necessity of main- 
taining a strong hand over agents and subordinates. 
Even Rodney did not escape, and neither Chatham nor 
his less exacting son admitted that public services blotted 
out public offences. Ten years ago Mr. Chamberlain 
and his colleagues let the world see that Mr. Rhodes 
was too strong a man topunish. That weak surrender 
has left its mark on our history, and we believe that 
it was of the greatest public importance to show that not 
even the gratitude of the Rand houses nor his powerful 
friendships could avail to screen Lord Milner from a 
censure that was justly deserved. Mr. Chamberlain 
may call it spite, but itis bare justice. His colleagues 
have been pressing for the prosecution of a subordinate 
who was guilty of inflicting illegal punishments on 
coolies, yet the man who sanctioned illegal punishments, 
in breach of his own explicit statement, is not even to be 
blamed by the House of Commons. One paper indeed 
argues that because Lord Milner was an agent we must 
visit his sins on the Government that employed him. 
In other words, Mr. Lyttelton is to be punished because 
Lord Milner wronged him. This doctrine that high 
officials can break the law at their pleasure, if it is 
applied to officials who rebel against their Government, 
creates a droit administratif more far-reaching than 
the continental law. The most important lesson to 
teach at this moment is that there is no special law for 
the strong. 





IRISH PROSPECTS. 

HE correspondence that was published on Mon- 

day between Lord Dudley and Sir Edward 
Carson offers us no new revelation, but it is not 
without significance. Sir Edward Carson had said in 
the House of Commons that Lord Dudley had contra- 
dicted his famous statement, that he meant to govern 
Ireland by Irish ideas. Lord Dudley wrote to ask Sir 
Edward Carson to quote the statement to which he 
referred and Sir Edward Carson explained in reply 
that what he said in the House of Commons 
was an inference of his own. The facts on 
which he founded this statement were that Lord 
Dudley had given the late Government an assur- 
ance that he would change his behaviour after 
the Government had expressed its disapproval of his 
conduct in supporting Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Devolu- 
tion scheme, and that he remained Lord-Lieutenant 
after he knew the opinion of the Government. Lord 


Dudley naturally comments rather warmly on Sir 
Edward Carson’s conduct in making a positive state- 
ment in the House of Commons which everybody 
would naturally assume was made from official know- 
ledge when in point of fact it was merely the construc- 
tion Sir Edward Carson put on a fact that was public 
property. Everybody knows that Lord Dudley con- 
tinued to be Lord-Lieutenant after the Devolution 
incident ; but who would have supposed that Sir 
Edward Carson meant no more than this when he said 
that Lord Dudley had made statements both for and 
against governing Ireland by Irish ideas? It is more 
important to note that Lord Dudley repudiates not 
only the statement that he gave any assurances that 
he would act differently in future, but also the state- 
ment that he was asked for them. He adds that he 
would be very glad to publish the correspondence that 
passed between him and Mr. Balfour, but that he can- 
not do so without Mr. Balfour’s permission, and that 
though he explained fully to Mr. Balfour the nature 
of his connection with Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
Devolution scheme, Mr. Balfour never intimated to him 
that either he or the Government disapproved of his 
conduct. Sir Edward Carson, instead of apologising 
for his gratuitous and wanton misstatement, goes off 
into a general attack on Lord Dudley, and accuses 
him of saying in private conversation that Ireland 
ought to be governed through the medium of the 
Catholic priesthood. Lord Dudley retorts with a 
denial that seems scarcely necessary, for the public 
knew already from Sir Edward Carson’s own expla- 
nation of his strange statement in the House of 
Commons with how much caution any statement of his 
must be received. 

We fear it is not likely that Mr. Balfour will 
sanction the publication of the Dudley letters. We 
know from Mr. Wyndham’s letter to Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell that Mr. Balfour was convinced three years 
ago that a radical change was necessary in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. We can only conclude from Lord 
Dudley’s letter that that conviction survived even the 
disclosures and explosions that drove Mr. Wyndham 
from office. The opponents of Irish reform are now 
reduced to men like Sir Edward Carson, who think 
any shade of tolerance or magnanimity in Irish govern- 
ment must be fatal to the British connection. The whole 
incident, in short, is a very expressive and instructive 
little sequel to those other incidents that have shown 
to what dimensions alike of arithmetic and of character 
the developments and accidents of time have reduced 
the forces that are hostile to Irish reform. Yet it was 
to this tiny faction that Mr. Balfour surrendered at dis- 
cretion. He renounced his more generous policy 
because he was scared by the dry bones of what was 
once a formidable party. 

The present Government will not repeat Mr. Balfour’s 
pusillanimous mistake. It has a great opportunity and 
it will not throw it away. Nothing could be more full 
of hope and promise than the temper of the great 
majority of Irishmen. Mr. Lindsey-Talbot, who has 
had so creditable a share in the developments of the 
last three or four years, has just published a little 
pamphlet called After the Battle (Hodges, Figges, and 
Co., Limited, 3d.), in which he surveys the present 
situation : 

“ The attitude of the Northern democracy,” he says, “is 

specially hopeful ; the old barriers of prejudice and bigotry 
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are breaking down. In West Belfast Mr. Devlin was re- 
turned by a union of Orange and Green; and in South 
Tyrone Mr. Russell holds his seat by the support of 
Nationalist electors. North Antrim rejects the apostle of 
militant Orangeism in the person of Mr. William Moore ; 
and Mr. Sloan, notwithstanding his repudiation of the 
Magheramorne manifesto, owes his seat to a revolt against 
the dictation of Orange officialism. All this tends to show 
that the democracy of the North is preparing to take its 
part in a great national movement, which without its aid 
would be practically impossible.” 
The attitude of the old Nationalist Party was defined on 
Saturday in the excellent speech Mr. Redmond made at 
Manchester. Mr. Redmond represents the spirit in 
which most Irishmen want to govern themselves, Sir 
Edward Carson the spirit in which they are 
governed against their wil!. The result is that 
whereas the Nationalists are patient and magnanimous; 
their critics snap and snarl as men who are con- 
vinced that everything given to their nation is some- 
thing taken from themselves. Mr. Redmond’s speech 
on Saturday was studiously tranquil and considerate. 
He is confident that the new Parliament will achieve 
something for Ireland, and his confidence is based not on 
any tactical advantages in the Irish position—for the 
Government’s majority is large enough to overwhelm 
all parties—but on the sources from which the Govern- 
ment derives its strength. He is confident because it 
is a democratic Government, and he is convinced 
that the hostility to Home Rule from the classes 
whose day of power ended with the last election. 
His analysis, we think, is a just one. The great rally 
of 1586 to the Unionist cause was in truth a reconcen- 
tration of the governing classes, who seized upon the 
controversy as another opportunity of presenting a 
front to the advance of democracy. The cause which 
is left now to an insignificant faction in Ireland to 
defend was adopted as their own by the governing 
classes of England because they saw Ireland, Irish 
affairs, Irish parties, and Irish history through the 
eyes of the powerful Irish class with which they 
were in touch and sympathy in English society. 
They fought Home Rule in all its forms with the 
ardour of a class struggle. They were the champions 
of an aristocracy. The democratic movement in Eng- 
land, of which this election is a symptom, sweeps away 
the traditions and the prejudices of this point of view 
and brings the two countries in touch with each other 
on a wider field of common sympathies. It sets up a 
new relationship in which the normal Irishman is no 
longer the spoilt child of the religious or the political 
prepossessions of the country that governs him, but a 
man struggling with very much the same difficulties and 
very much the same oppressions of class or of circum- 
stance as those that confront the working men of this 
country. Itis this sense for the real affinities of the 
two peoples that inspires Mr. Redmond’s hopes. 





THE DIFFICULTIES IN FRANCE. 


HE new French Government are contronted early 
with a serious position at home, due to the 
coincidence of troubles which have quite different 
origins. The chief of these are the church-inventory 
question, which occasioned the fall of the late Cabinet, 
and the great strike of miners in the north-eastern 
coal basin, which has followed on the terrible mining 


catastrophe at Lens. The machinery of the Republic 
is not in its best trim for dealing with such a crisis, 
because the General Election is due in less than two 
months’ time; and till it is over the Chamber will be a 
timid body, unwilling to support a Government in any 
decided course of action. At such periods agitation in 
the country, too, is apt to be carried to abnormal 
lengths by persons who find that it forwards their 
electoral campaigns. 

The church-inventory question is now mainly in 
M. Clémenceau’s hands. He has declared that the 
counting of a few church candlesticks is not a matter 
worth shedding blood over. Blood has, however, been 
shed, and more may be, for it is obvious that the 
meekest of Governments cannot refrain beyond certain 
limits from enforcing the law. The resistance offered 
by a section of the aggrieved Roman Catholics is not 
passive but active. On Monday, for instance, at St. 
Nicolas du Port, near Nancy, two priests defending 
a church fired revolvers into a crowd and killed a 
workman. In other places bands of peasants, whose 
simple faith can easily be fanned into fanaticism, have 
resisted and in some cases made unprovoked attacks 
upon the police and soldiers. But the greatest diffi- 
culty in this matter is the difficulty of counting on the 
loyalty of the army’s officers. Prior to 1899 there is 
no doubt that in the French army Catholic officers 


found it easier to get on than other officers. 
It was worth an _ officer’s- while to be not 
merely a Catholic but a somewhat pronounced 


Clerical. Events since then, and specially the much- 
abused régime of General André, have done something 
to balance this partisanship ; but it remains the case 
that among French officers the proportion of men 
amenable to clerical influence is probably higher than 
among any other educated class of the French laity. 
Next after the peasantry it is the officers to whom 
opponents of the Separation Law have addressed their 
most inflammatory appeals, and they have not been 
entirely ineffectual. On the 23rd of last month at St. 
Servan a major and two captains refused to obey 
orders given by the proper authorities in connection 
with a church-inventory incident. They were placed 
under arrest, court-martialled at Rennes, and 
sentenced last Monday. The military court took the 
most lenient view possible of their case. They were 
given the benefit of the First Offenders Law and 
punished with a_ single day’s imprisonment. 
The War Minister, of course, followed this up 
by putting them on the retired list; but that 
hardly effaces the impression left by the Rennes 
sentence. M. Jaurés has somewhat pertinently 
compared the penalty meted out to M. Hervé, 
the anti-militarist. ‘* M. Hervé received four years’ 
imprisonment for preaching indiscipline ; these officers 
have received one day’s imprisonment for practising 
it.” The moral is the badness of courts-martial, whic 
can never be relied upon to execute justice in a judicial 
way. This is a moral which has been steadily win- 
ning over French opinion ever since that more famous 
court-martial at Rennes seven years ago, and it ought 
before very long to inspire a definite reform. For the 
present M. Etienne, the War Minister, has sent round 
an army circular to discourage the repetition of the 
St. Servan scandals. 

The trouble in the mining region is less different 
than it might seem, owing to the tendency of all large 
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French strikes to endanger order and the observance 
of the law. French trade unionists are weak in the 
machinery of strike funds and strike pay by which 
British trade unions have regularised industrial war- 
fare, and their leaders are easily tempted into violence 
to intimidate the employers or the Government. Un- 
fortunately there is a bad tradition whereby the 
Government meets this tendency more than half-way 
by regularly sending down troops to strike localities 
and displaying them there to overawe the people, a 
proceeding which in really critical cases is bound to 
irritate. The present strike is by no means a carefully 
premeditated piece of strategy. The disaster at Lens 
suddenly created a tense emotional excitement 
throughout the coal-mining population, and the new 
strike leaders as suddenly determined to make use 
of it. The chance of a fresh strike in the 
coalfields of Pennsylvania helped to encourage them. 
The strike policy was not approved by the regular 
union of the miners, which has been holding con- 
ferences unsuccessfully with the mineowners’ represen- 
tatives. But while it has conferred, the new union 
has been agitatirg aggressively among the men, and 
has so far supplanted the old union’s authority as to 
bring about a general strike. What will be its duration 
or its success we have no means of judging. The 
condition of the French colliers is undoubtedly bad ; it 
cannot compare with that to which long years of care- 
fully organised trade unionism have brought our own. 
The wages are low, the housing provided by the coal 
companies is bad, the whole standard of life is a 
degrading one, and at the same time the 
profits of many of the chief companies have 
been steadily maintained at a very high level. At the 
present moment the new strik: leaders demand a 
minimum wage of 8 fr. a day; the old union demands 
7 fr.; the highest offer of the employers is 6:50 fr. 
Even the new demand, therefore, does not represent a 
high standard. 

M. Clémenceau is here, also, the Minister primarily 
responsible. He began well by going down to Lens 
in person and addressing the strikers tactfully ; but he 
also sent down strong bodies of mounted gendarmes 
and troops, who, as usual, were displayed freely in the 
streets. And on Tuesday a collision, as was nearly 
inevitable, occurred between them and the strikers. 
Fortunately no one was killed; but M. Broutchoux, 
the chief of the new leaders, was arrested, with several 
others, on a charge of inciting to disorder. This was 
a distinctly provocative step, and earnest remon- 
strances were addressed to M. Clémenceau by 
responsible leaders of the men. The Minister’s 
difficulty here is not, as in the church-inventory 
question, due to the apathy of military officers, but 
rather to their excess of zeal. Now that the soldiers 
are there it might be bad policy to recall them ; but it 
probably was bad policy to send so many, for their 
presence is a constant danger. 

M. Sarrien’s newly-formed Cabinet has here no 
easy tasks to start with. The country would anyhow 
be in some ferment on the eve of the quadrennial 
elections to the Chamber ; the causes of disorder which 
have supervened may well carry it to a dangerous 
point. The nearness of an election will not stiffen the 
courage of Ministers either; but fortunately there are 
elements in both the present difficulties which call for 
discreet handling rather than for extreme measures. 


THE TAFF VALE CASE... 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
i, 


HE first reason for annulling the liability of Trade 
Unions to actions of damages for civil injuries is 
this—that the judges, juries, lawyers, and employers 
generally have standing prejudices against them. We 
need not say that the feeling is universal, much less 
that it is altogether without cause ; often it is uncon- 
scious, a merely latent, and perhaps intelligible, class 
feeling. But here it is. Judges, juries, lawyers are 
mainly occupied in defending property, in protecting 
men in their business, in enforcing contracts, however 
hardly they press on the poor and the weak. The pre- 
judice is so subtle, so common, and derived from so 
many sources that moralists would hardly call it 
iniquitous. Now, all these trade disputes have to be 
decided by classes of men who more or less share these 
prejudices. If Trade Union cases came before a Court 
consisting exclusively of working men, if juries could 
only be drawn from wage-earners, and the ultimate 
appeal went not to the noble Lords but to the Trade 
Council, then there would doubtless be ‘‘ prejudice” 
on the Union side. What would Society say if the Taff 
Vale Railway Company had been condemned to pay 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
4100,000 for wrongful dismissal of half a dozen 
porters? If the case had been tried by the Trade 
Council they would have found abundance of ‘‘ prin- 
ciple” to mulct a company which had conspired to 
oppress poor workmen. 

It is morally, socially, and even legally unjust to 
apply to the loose and fluctuating associations of work- 
men we call Trade Unions all the complex and subtle 
rules of law as to agency, common liability of partners, 
presumptive authority, scope of employment. ‘hese 
rules have grown up in the course of highly organised 
and strictly disciplined associations. A great trading 
company is liable for the wrongs done by its servants 
and agents acting in the due course of its business. 
The cases are often very hard, but in the main 
justice is done. Employers must find competent ser- 
vants and agents, and must keep them in strict con- 
trol, or take the consequences. Now, in these cases 
there aretwo elements. In the first place, the trading 
companies and great business concerns have complete 
and regular organisations, and can enforce strict 
discipline. They are not loose bodies of volunteers, 
but industriai armies, depending for existence on their 
scientific organisation and competent personnel. In 
the second place, when they are sued in an action of 
Tort their liability is tried by Judges and juries of 
their own class, with no interest alien to theirs and 
entirely without prejudices. But a Trade Union is a 
loose and floating body of volunteers having engrossing 
daily labour ; it is in reality a benefit club, often rami- 
fying over the whole kingdom, with very uncertain 
control over its members or its officials, who have no 
kind of official training and too often carry on business 
as casually as if it were a goose club ora beanfeast. 
And then this benefit club suddenly finds itself saddled 
with all the subtle rules as to agency, implied 
authority, and common liability, as if it were the Great 
Western Railway. And the case is tried by Judges who 
almost instinctively regard workmen as the wrongful 
parties in a dispute, and look upon every strike as par- 
taking of rebellion and riot, and almost criminal fer se. 
I sat for three years on a Royal Commission, the chair- 
man of which was an eminent Judge, a most virtuous 
and benevolent gentleman, and a sincere Christian. 
And I know that this was his view. 

It is this intense, ingrained prejudice, natural to 
the capitalist and judicial order, which necessitates the 
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reversal of these decisions or else their removal to 
some independent tribunal. The whole claim to make 
Trade Unions liable in damages for causing injury to 
an employer's business rests on a gross fallacy. All 
industrial and financial business on the competitive 
system implies daily and hourly injury to business 
caused or threatened, to induce the other side to accept 
given terms. Orthodox Political Economy involves 
pressure, cornering, monopolies, ‘influencing the 
market,” and other subtle devices, which very often, if 
the whole truth were known, would amount to real Torts 
in law, inducements to break contracts, and various 
ways of ‘‘putting on the screw.” Business men are 
far too clever to get caught in alawsuit. They keep 
their own counsel. A mineowner can dismiss the men’s 
agent byawink. A coal company can reduce wages by 
letting the men know that their wives and children will 
be turned out of home on tothe moor on Saturday 
night. Successful trade means that you can make 
your rivals feel or fear injury to their pockets unless 
your terms are accepted. Tens of thousands of con- 
tracts are broken daily which never come into the 
Courts and of which the real secret instigators are 
never known. If cases of the kind come into Court 
Judges and juries often take a very cool view of the 
right of a business man to do the best for himself. All 
this is legitimate pressure—not to injure a rival but to 
promote one’s own business. It is Fair Trade. 

In the case of Trade Unions all this is reversed. 
To some Judges and juries the asking a rise of wages 
is hardly legitimate business. Every act of the Union is 
public ex Aypothest. It has to be voted by cards and 
is published all over the country. The wealthy 
employers can obtain evidence, information, any notices 
and papers of the Union as they want them. The men 
play the game with their cards on the table: the 
employers hold their cards out of sight ; unless, indeed, 
they show them to their partners or signal to them 
unseen. Capitalists can easily commit a thousand 
Torts without being brought into Court. When they 
are brought into Court, and when they plead it was 
done in the way of legitimate business, they are heard 
with fairness and without prejudice. When the Trade 
Unions in their turn put pressure on an employer, if a few 
angry men hundreds of miles from the central Executive 
fling up their week’s work in a passion and call bad 
names at the men who take their places, in the eyes of 
the law it is hardly to be distinguished from a crime 
against the State; and confiscation of the men’s 
insurances and savings is hardly an adequate retribu- 
tion. The history of Trade disputes for generations is 
full of infamous acts of oppression and sharp practice 
by employers and companies, which often amount to 
legal wrongs and even sometimes to crimes, but which 
very rarely come before the Courts, and are almost 
never condemned. 

The Primrose Leaguers, Tariff Reformers, and 
Party wirepullers have committed this very year more 
acts of oppression, bullying, and boycotting of Free 
Trade ‘‘ blacklegs "—have laid themselves open to 
more actions in Tort before an impartial tribunal— 
than all the Trade Unions in the last ten years. Is it 
proposed to make the Primrose League or the Tariff 
Reform League liable in damages to the tune of 
£20,000 ? 

It is this one-sided, prejudiced view both of the 
nature of legal wrongs and also in the tone and temper 
of the Courts which makes it an urgent public 
question either to change the law or to change the 
tribunal. For my part, I am inclined to think that both 
changes are inevitable. 


P.S.—Having now seen the Bill of Mr. Hudson 
and the Labour Party I unhesitatingly endorse it. No 
half-measures will cure the mischief. I would add— 


remove Appeals from the Lords to the Committee of 
the Privy Council.—F.H. 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


™ Y an insensible and slow backward movement,” 

Taine asserted a generation ago, ‘‘ the great 
rural mass like the great urban mass is gradually going 
back to Paganism.” It is a European movement, 
conspicuous even to the superficial observer. At 
intervals there are efforts at diagnosis, even random 
efforts at cure. Missions and revivals produce a tide 
of reaction back to the older faiths—as the Catholic 
reaction in France after the disasters of 1870, or the 
rise of the Salvation Army a little later in the great 
towns of England. Despite such rallies, however, 
the drift continues. It continues without violence, 
continuously, steadily, as a kind of cosmic process of 
secular change. It is the passing of a whole civilisa- 
tion away from the faith in which it was founded 
towards a silent if not an active recognition of a 
universe profoundly changed. 

Such attempts as the essays in the most interest- 
ing volume on Christianity and the Working Classes 
(Macmillan and Co.) are for the most part too limited 
in their outlook to be very"helpful in estimating the 
causes of this transformation. Mr. George Haw has 
collected a number of writers of marked personality, 
familiar with the life of the British workman in some of 
its aspects, and intimately concerned with the effort to 
maintain the spiritual faiths which are under discussion. 
But the majority of them fall into the quite natural 
error of ascribing the indifference towards the enter- 
prise of the Churches of the English city populations 
to those particular elements of the one or the other 
which they regard as pernicious. In examination of 
these mysterious multitudes which have collected in 
the new cities it is always possible to find anything 
that one seeks—drunkenness, temperance, happiness, 
wretchedness, aspiration, indifference, cowardice, 
courage. This is specially true when the observer 
seeks to penetrate beneath the surface and to examine 
the actual spiritual beliefs and apprehensions accepted 
by large masses of men whose thoughts on such 
subjects are never clearly expressed. 

Thus Dr. Horton, from his study at Hampstead, 
opines that drink is the chief cause of the estrangement 
from Christianity. He would add also absence of good 
preaching. He judges from the crowds which come to 
hear the good preacher that preachers of similar power 
would draw similar crowds beneath every pulpit. But 
it is just as possible, and perhaps more demonstrable 
by experience, that the good preacher but attracts the 
preacher-loving class from the bad preachers, without 
materially recruiting the class from the indifferent out- 
side. Anddrink certainly does notestrange from religion 
the Scotch or Irish in their own land, or the Irish in the 
great cities. Nor is there any particular reason why 
drunkenness should exercise a more general bewilder- 
ment than the other, more respectable, deadly sins. Mr. 
Silas Hocking, again, dislikes war and sacerdotalism. 
He therefore announces that the Church’s acceptance of 
war and sacerdotalism are the cause of the modern 
falling away from religion. But the Church and war 
have lived happily together for nineteen centuries ; and 
in his vision Christianity practically ceased to exist 
‘* since in the early centuries it became corrupted by 
paganism.” It cannot, therefore, be assumed that the 
recent change is due to a cause which has been 
operating for so large a space of time. 

Others, again, such as Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Hender- 
son, and the Dean of Durham, ascribe the abandon- 
ment of the churches by the working classes to the 
fact that the Church has been the centre of a class, 
filled with respectabilities and caste distinctions, and 
hostile to the newer movements for the collective 
welfare of labour. These ardent reformers, that is 
to say, eagerly desire that the Church should 
abandon the stiff and formal ways of its class tradi- 
tions, should become more friendly and universal in its 
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appeal, and should concern itself actively and intelli- 
gently with the problems of poverty and social discon- 
tent. But they cannot assume that such a reformation 
in organised Christianity would bring back the people 
to the spiritual affirmation of their fathers. Mr. Haw, 
in a general preface, gives an eloquent expression to 
thisappeal. He imbeds in his pages letters, alike pathetic 
and passionate, from those who have been sweated by 
‘‘Christian” employers, or have been offended by 
hearing clergymen openly supporting “ wars of aggres- 
sion ” or opposing the franchise and free libraries. But 
he provides no evidence—because in the nature of things 
such evidence is not forthcoming—to prove that the 
correspondents or the crowd represented by them would 
be accepting the enormous assumptions of Theism or of 
Christianity if all these things were suddenly changed. 

Most of the writers announce with confidence that 
there is ‘‘ no hostility to Christ ” amongst the working 
men. Mr. Hocking can feel satisfaction in the fact 
that a crowd of men flung up their caps and cheered 
His name on Tower Hill. ‘Such straws show which 
way the wind blows.” Such ‘‘ straws” show no more 
than any noise and excitement has shown since the day 
of the riding into Jerusalem. Why should anyone be 
‘hostile to Christ”? And what relationship has such 
vague enthusiasm to anything in the nature of a vital 
and compelling faith? All such sentiment belongs 
to the same class as that of the comfortable house- 
holder, leading a life of respectable and benignant 
self-indulgence, who will inform you in a burst of con- 
fidence that his religion is that of the ‘‘ Sermon on the 
Mount.” All these writers identify ethical judgment 
with spiritual affirmation. To all Christianity appears 
as a Rule ot Common Life, which has been somehow 
evaded or destroyed. But Christianity is a creed, not 
a system of morals. Religion is an attempt at some 
ultimate assertion concerning the being and purpose of 
the world. No tolerance of the virtues specifically 
Christian or admiration of a life lost in the distant 
centuries can guarantee that creed’s validity, or restore 
a faith which is slipping from the horizon of mankind. 

Of all these writers, Canon Barnett and Mr. Bram- 
well Booth alone seem really to strike home. The 
former can sum up from thirty years amongst the poor 
an assertion I would reiterate from one-fifth of that 
experience. There is morality without faith: kindliness 
and devotion with no ‘consciousness of a Divine 
inheritance or of the sin by which itis lost.” The 
people of East London are better mannered, better 
dressed, more respectable, more sober, than the people 
of a previous generation. But they have ‘less 
idealism,” ‘less superstition.” ‘‘Joy” is in conse- 
quence lacking. Life is more respectable, less vivid. 
The salt of life is somehow losing its savour. Whatever 
scale of values is represented by the outlook upon 
larger spiritual horizons is vanishing. And the scale is 
in consequence contracting, truncated. “‘ The desertion 
of the churches and the somewhat undignified efforts 
of the Churches to attract congregations are equally 
the outward signs of spiritual failing.” 

Here is the kernel of the whole matter. Ethical 
advance is accompanied (as it seems) by spiritual 
decline. It was the vision which so perplexed Mr. 
Gladstone as recorded in a famous conversation in 
Lord Granville’s life. The growth of morality is 
simultaneous with the decline in religion. Violent 
controversialists still endeavour to demonstrate the 
opposite, exhibiting murders, thefts, and adulteries 
accompanying secular education or the disestablish- 
ment of a Church. On a large survey the facts do 
not bear such an interpretation. The work of civilisa- 
tion steadily advances. The vision of a universe 
beyond or behind the material steadily declines. 

The cause is too large asubject to attempt at the end 
of an article. My own belief is that the so-called intellec- 
tual difficulties of belief are less operative amongst the 
masses of mankind—and after all it is only the masses 































































of mankind, not the intellectuals, which count in such a 
question—than certain other changes which are making 
the modern world. I should put in the forefront of 
these the creation of the towns with their machinery 
and their confusion; the condition of labour within 
their boundaries; and the establishment of security 
and order in the present ‘‘Roman Peace” which 
has come upon the Western civilisation. The 
result, as Dolling saw it 
in East London, is a life universally dull, de- 
corous, decent. ‘‘God is not in any of our hearts. 
We do not even fear Him. Heaven has ceased to 
attract, Hell to alarm.” Nor can one estimate what 
developments may originate from such a condition of 
uniform comfort and acquiescence. Mr. Booth in this 
volume can show how the reaction may come in a 
sudden flaming up of the incalculable elements of man’s 
strange soul, with a demand for utter sacrifice, and the 
intrusion into the commonplace accepted ways of the 
city of the vision of Blood and Fire. The fruit and 
duration of such a state are equally difficult to foresee. 
Sidgwick concluded at the end of his days that 
‘* humanity would never acquiesce in a godless world.” 

‘* Ifthey do abolish God from their poor bewil- 
dered hearts,” was Carlyle’s fierce comment, “all or 
most of them, there will be seen for some length of 
time, perhaps for several centuries, such a world as 
few are dreaming of.” The first experiment on a large 
scale of society organised on a positive basis came to a 
premature end by the intrusion of Christianity and the 
barbarian. The second seems about to be established. 
It should prove an interesting study to any observer 
possessing the felicity of seeing alike its commencement 
and its close. But the answer to the query ‘‘Can human 
life be made alike intelligible and desirable on the 
assumption that human life is all?”—the challenge in 
Browning’s ‘‘ Easter Day”—is not likely to be estab- 
lished upon an empirical basis within the experience of 


the twentieth century. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


amongst his people 





CORNWALL’S CONNEMARA. 
HE coast country at the small end or western 
extremity of Cornwall has as rough and wild an 
aspect as any spot in England. The eighty miles long 
county, which someone has compared to a human leg 
in shape—a very misshapen leg I should think— narrows 
down near its end to a neck of land no more than six 
or seven miles wide, with St. Ives Bay and quaint old 
fishing town on one, the north, side, and Mount’s Bay 
on the other, with its group of famous places, Mouse- 
hole, Newlyn, Penzance, Marazion, and St. Michael’s 
Mount. Then the land broadens again, forming a 
peninsula, the westernmost part of England, contain- 
ing about seventy-five to eighty square miles of hilly 
moorland and country, in great part treeless, and with 
a coast line of about thirty miles. Following the coast, 
one does not wish the miles had been more: the most 
enthusiastic lover of an incult nature who delights in 
forcing his way through thickets of furze, bog and rills 
innumerable, and even rocky barriers will find these 
thirty miles as satisfying as any sixty elsewhere. And 
the roughest, therefore most exhilarating, portion of the 
coast is that between St. Ives and Land’s End, a 
distance of about twenty miles. It has been 
called the Connemara of Cornwall. William Gilpin, 
that grand old seeker after the picturesque, once i" 
journeyed into Cornwall, but got no farther than 
Bodmin, as he saw nothing but ‘‘a barren and naked 
country, in all respects as uninteresting as can well be 
conceived,” and he was informed that west of Bodmin 
it was no better. It is, indeed, a good deal worse, and 
one wonders what his feelings would have been had he 
persevered to the very end! His strictures on the 
scenery would have amused the present generation. 
For all that repelled Gilpin and those of his age in 
nature, the barren or ‘‘ undecorated” as he would say, 
the harsh and savage and unsuited to human beings, 
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now most attracts us. And of all places inhabited by 
man this coast country is the most desert-like and 
desolate in appearance. The black, frowning, wave- 
beaten cliffs on the one hand, the hills and moors on 
the other, treeless, strown abundantly with granite 
boulders, rough with heath and furze and bracken, the 
summits crowned with huge stacks of rock resembling 
ancient ruined castles. Midway between the hills and 
the sea, a half a mile or so from the cliffs, are the 
farms, but the small houses and walled fields on the 
inhabited strip hardly detract from the rude and 
savage aspect of the country. Nature will be Nature 
here, and man, like the other inhabitants of the 
wilderness, has adapted himself to the conditions. The 
badgers have their earths, the foxes their caverns in 
the rocks, and the linnets, yellow-hammers, and magpie 
hide their nests, big and little, in the dense furze 
bushes: he in like manner builds his dwelling small and 
low, sheltering as best he can in any slight depression 
in the ground, or behind thickets of furze and the rocks 
he piles up. The small naked stone farmhouse, with 
its little outbuildings, corn stacks, and wood piles 
huddling round it, seem like a little flock of goats 
drawn together for company and shelter in some rough 
desert place on a cold windy day. Loeking from a 
hilltop on one of the small groups of buildings—and 
in some instances two or three farms have clubbed 
their houses together for better protection from the 
blast—they resemble toy buildings, and you have the 
fancy that you could go down and pick them up and 
put them in your pocket. 

The coast road, running from village to village, 
winding much, now under now over the hills, comes 
close to some of the farms and leaves others at a dis- 
tance; but all these little human centres are united bya 
footpath across the fields. It is very pleasant to follow 
this slight track, this connecting thread, which brings 
to mind Richard Carew’s account of the poor Cornish 
farmers of his time, three centuries ago, when he says 
that ‘‘amongst themselves they agree well and 
company lovingly together.” I recall, too, that some 
social rodents, that live in communities, in collections 
of burrows or villages, have a track of that kind lead- 
ing from village to village, worn by the feet of the 
little animals in visiting their neighbours. The fields 
being small you have innumerable stiles to cross in a 
five or a ten miles walk; but they do not want climb- 
ing, as they are very nearly all of that Cornish type 
made with half a dozen or more large slabs of granite 
placed gridiron-wise almost flush with the ground. 
You step easily over the stones: but the cattle do not 
follow, since, owing to their inability to see just where 
their feet will be set, their legs would come down 
between the slabs. 

Cows are in most of the fields, the dairy being the 
main thing in these farms; and next to the small 
Jersey cow, the favourite breed, the pig ranks in im- 
portance, It is pleasant to see the pigs in these parts, 
as they are allowed more liberty in the fields and about 
the house than they usually get in other places ; or, 
indeed anywhere on this side of St. George’s Channel. 
If not the gintleman that pays the rint, he contributes 
a good deal towards it, and short of liberty to walk in 
at the front door and take his place in the family circle 
he has every consideration paid him. Fowls, too, are 
reared in numbers, and it is a great grievance of the 
farmers that foxes must be religiously preserved along 
this coast where they cannot be hunted. Here, again, 
I am reminded of Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, in which 
he writes : ‘‘ The fox planteth his dwelling in the steep 
cliffs of the seaside, where he possesseth holds, so many 
in number, so dangerous of access, and so full of wind- 
ings, as in a manner it falleth out a matter impossible to 
disseize him of his ancient inheritance.” He still keeps 
it, and after three centuries is more secure in it than 
ever, since there is now no stronger law than this 
unwritten one which gives immunity to the fox, 


As a rule, several dogs are kept on the farm; but 
he cares little for them. His fastness is close by in 
the cliffs, and between it and the farm there is a wilder- 
ness of furze bushes and stone fences, the ins and outs 
of which he knows better than the dogs. They cannot 
come nearhim. At one place the farmer’s wife told me 
the foxes came about the house almost every night and 
started barking, whereupon the dogs barked in reply, 
and this would go on, bark fox bark dog, by the hour, 
keeping them awake, until at last the dogs, tired of the 
useless contest, would go to sleep ; then the foxes would 
sneak in to see what they could pick up. 

There is very little cultivation—hardly more than 
is required for the use of the farm, and in many fields 
even this little is carried on under difficulties on account 
of the stones. The stones are taken out and piled on 
to the walls or hedges at the side, and though this 
process has been going on for centuries many boulders 
and huge blocks of granite still remain in the little 
fields. I was amused one day at the sight of a field 
of only about two acres on which I counted 135 stones 
appearing like huge mushrooms and toadstools over 
the ground. Corn had been grown on it, and I asked 
the farmer how it was managed. He answered that 
he would laugh to see a man and horses from any 
other part of the country try to cultivate that field and 
others like it. Here the men are used to it, and the 
horses know their part so well that if the share touches 
a stone they stop instantly and wait for the plough- 
man’s word to move on. 

This same farmer told me that one day last 
summer a lady visitor staying in the neighbourhood 
came to where he was doing some work and burst out 
in praise of the place, and told him she envied him his 
home in the dearest, sweetest, loveliest spot on earth. 
‘* That’s what you think, ma’am,” he returned, ‘‘ be- 
cause you’re here for a week or two in summer when 
it’s fine and the heath in bloom. Now | think it’s the 
poorest, ugliest, horriblest place in the whole world, be- 
cause I’ve got to live in it and get my living out of it.” 

They certainly have to work hard to make the £2 
per acre they have to pay for their stony fields. But 
they are a tough, industrious, frugal people, in many 
instances little removed from peasants in their way of 
living, and are strongly attached to their rude homes 
and rough country. If you tell them that their lot is 
exceedingly hard, that they pay too high a rent, and 
so on, enumerating all the drawbacks, they assent 
eagerly and will put in many little touches to make the 
picture darker ; but if you then advise them to throw 
up their farms and migrate to some place you can 
name, in the Midlands say, where they will pay less 
for better land, and be out of the everlasting wind 
which tears every green leaf to shreds and makes their 
lives a perpetual discomfort, they shake their heads 
They cannot endure the thought of leaving their homes. 
It is only the all but complete ruin of the tin-mining 
industry that has sent so many Cornishmen into exile 
in distant lands. But these wanderers are always 
thinking of home and coming back when they can. 
One meets them every day, young and middle-aged 
men, back from Africa, Australia, America; not to 
settle down, since there is nothing for them to do— 
not just yet at all events ; but because they have saved 
a little and can afford to take that long journey for the 
joy of seeing the dear old faces again and the dear 
familiar land which proved so uninteresting to the 
reverend author of Forest Scenery. 

But farming, unlike the mining and fishing indus- 
tries, cannot fail utterly, and so long as a living can 
be made out of it these men will stick to their farms. 

One brilliant springlike day in midwinter I came 
upon an old man on the footpath at some distance from 
the nearest house, painfully walking to and fro ona 
clean piece of ground with the aid of two sticks. An 
old farmer, past work, 1 thought. His appearance 
greatly attracted me, for though his bent shrunken legs 
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could hardly support him, he had a fine head and a 
broad, deep, powerful-looking chest. His face was of 
thatintensely Irish type so common in West Cornwall, 
but more shapely, more noble, with a look of strength 
and resolution not at all common. 

Seeing that he was old I supposed he was deaf, 
and shouted my ‘* Good-day,” and the remark that it 
was a very fine day. But there was no need to shout, 
his senses were very good. ‘‘Good day to you,” he 
returned, his stone-grey stern eyes fixed on my face. 
‘Yes, it is a fine day indeed—very, very fine. And 
no frost, no cold at all, and the winter going on, going 
on. We are getting on very well indeed.” And to 
this subject he kept in spite of my attempts to 
lead the talk to something else. The lovely 
weather, the extraordinary mildness of the season, 
the comfort of a winter with no frost or cold at all— 
to that he would come back. And at length, when I 
said good-bye and left him, the last words I heard him 
say were, ‘‘ Yes, the winter is going—very freely, very 
freely.” For he was old—his age was eighty-seven ; 
he had come to that time of life when the weather 
becomes strangely important to a man, when winter is 
a season of apprehension; when he remembers that 
the days of our age are three score years and ten, and 
though men be so strong that they come to four score 
years yet is their strength then but labour and sorrow, 
so soon passeth it away. I was told that he had 
farmed the land where I found him taking his consti- 
tutional since he was a young man ; that some months 
ago, on account of his infirmities, he had handed the 
farm over to one of his sons, and that he wasstill able 
to help a little in the work. His arms were strong 
still, and once up on the seat he could drive a cart or 
trap or reaping machine as well as any one. 

He was but one of several grey old men I met with 
in the farms, and it seemed to me that they were 
something like their neighbour the badger, that they 
are as tenacious of their dreary-looking little home- 
steads and stony fields as that tough beast is of his 
earth among the rocks. 

W. H. Hupson. 





POETRY AND CRITICISM. 


R. MACKAIL’S inaugural lecture as _ Pro- 
fessor -of Poetry at Oxford dealt both 
with the progress of poetry, according to its 
title, and with the progress of criticism. Whatever 
our present poetry may be worth, there is no doubt that 
we have learnt to criticise poetry better than when the 
professorship of poetry was founded nearly two hundred 
years ago and when Trapp, the first Professor, lectured 
in Latin. He drew his illustrations, Mr. Mackail tells 
us, mainly from the Latin poets, and seldom rose be- 
yond the mere technology of poetry. He hardly con- 
templated English poetry either as a great literature or 
as a living art. But in this he only followed many 
Elizabethans, who, writing poetry like Englishmen and 
men of their own time, yet professed an almost servile 
admiration for “ insolent Greece and haughty Rome.” It 
was some time after England had become the home of a 
modern poetry equal to the ancient that English critics 
dared to proclaim that equality, and university professors, 
no doubt, were slower than other men to acknowledge i*. 
Up to the time of Matthew Arnold, professors of poetry 
always wrote their discourses in Latin, as if there were 
no English ideas about poetry that could be expressed 
only in the English language. Matthew Arnold broke 
through the absurd convention, and since his time the 
lectures of the professors have been some of the best 
achievements of modern criticism. Since then, as Mr. 
Mackail says, “ the province of the Chair has been not to 
discuss poetry as a scholastic or grammatical art, nor to 
set forth the results of search among the documents that 
bear upon its history, but rather to show it in one or 
other of its varied aspects as a function of life.” 


Life, as we conceive it now, has not exhausted its 
possibilities. The conception of poetry as a game that 
could be taught by rule, belonged, Mr. Mackail says, “to 
a scheme of thought based on the idea of a finite machine- 
made world.” Now we are possessed by the idea of “an 
organic vital process moving under the control of laws 
which are themselves vital, organic, and progressive.” So 
the laws of poetry are also vital, organic, and progres- 
sive. What was the law for a Greek poet of the age of 
Pericles, or an English poet of the time of Elizabeth, 
cannot be the law for a poet of our own time. 
Criticism has at least discovered that fact. Its task now 
is to review all old laws and canons of taste in the light 
of new experience, just as it is the task of the poet to 
write new poetry in the light of new experience. The 
critics, like the poets of the eighteenth century, had a 
fixed and as it were aristocratic conception of the art. 
Certain subjects were fit for high poetry, others were not ; 
and no new experience could raise a subject from the 
lower rank to the higher. This conception extended to 
methods of treatment and even to vocabulary. There was 
a class of poetic diction into which words vulgarly born 
could not be elevated by the will of any poet. Now we 
are not so confident or exclusive in our judgment. We 
see that the poet can make what he will of his subject if 
only he has genius and nobility of mind enough; and in 
seeking for Jaws and canons we consider rather the state 
of mind of the poet than his subject or his vocabulary. 
We know, or we ought to know, that certain states of 
mind will produce poetry and that other states of mind 
will not. A man may determine that he will write verse ; 
he may choose a romantic subject, the kind of subject 
that the great poets of the past have chosen; he may 
use a romantic vocabulary, and yet the result may be 
sham poetry, the product of mere sentimentalising and the 
desire to be a poet, not of any imaginative passion 
aroused by the experience of life. It is one of the func- 
tions of our criticism to recognise such sham poetry, not 
by any cut-and-dried tests, but by an understanding of the 
state of mind of the author who kas produced it. On the 
other hand, the critic may be confronted with verse harsh 
and labouring, verse which at first sight may seem to 
be merely more obscure than prose, and yet this verse may 
be the expression of an imaginative passion aroused by 
the experience of life; and if this is so, it is the critic’s 
business not only to discover the fact but to convince 
others of it. It may well be that what seems harsh and 
labouring is merely new. Strange as it may seem now, 
some critics of his own day found discords in the music 
of Shelley’s verse, just as other critics found them 
in Mozart’s Quartettes. Even the best critic is not proof 
against mistakes of this kind unless he gives his mind 
to the task of understanding the mind of his author. When 
he has done that, when he has divined the mood which 
the author was trying to express, then he has a right to 
judge his means of expression, and then, perhaps, he 
will discover that his ears are opened to a music which is 
inaudible except to the understanding; for the music of 
poetry is only an added means of expression, and if the 
poet is expressing something new his music will very 
likely be unintelligible, except to those who understand 
what he expresses. Music cannot explain, it can only in- 
tensify ; therefore, in reading new and original poetry we 
usually have to go through two stages of appreciation. 
First we get the sense of it, laboriously perhaps, and with- 
out much delight. Then when the sense is established in 
our minds the music is revealed to us and intensifies the 
sense. In the first stage of the process, what we read may 
be no more than prose to us, and prose, perhaps, without 
the peculiar excellencies of prose. With the second 
stage it suddenly becomes poetry, and from that time 
our delight and our understanding work together. 

It is the best part of the critic’s business to make the 
whole process easier for us. He has to discover whether, 
in the case of a particular writer, the first stage will 
lead up to the second; for many versifiers are harsh 
and labouring indeed and not misunderstood sayers of 
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new things. Every age has its own mind, but that mind 
is not clear to it. Even when that mind is expressed for 
it in poetry, it cannot, without an effort, understand the 
expression; and the poet himself is not the man to ex- 
plain. He is, after all, a doer. His poems are acts of 
expression, and he lives in writing them. It is the critic’s 
business to think about them, to analyse the poet’s state 
of mind, and so the state of mind of his age, and to 
expound that analysis clearly to the world. Criticism con- 
ceived thus is not a mean or an easy business. It is as 
much worth writing as history or philosophy. Nor even 
when it deals with the great poets of the past, with 
Shakespeare or with Homer himself, can its labours ever 
be finished, for, as Mr. Mackail says, “ All great poetry, 
by virtue of its own vitality, remains a living and a quick- 
ening force to successive generations.” It has a different 
significance to different ages, just as the great permanent 
facts of life have a different significance. For great 
poetry is one of the great permanent facts of life, and 
no more likely to be killed by the increase of scientific 
knowledge than dawn or sunset. 

We seem now, as Mr. Mackail says, to live at the end 
of a splendid age of poetry. There have been many such 
intervals of silence in the course of our literature, and 
it may be that the chief glories of our literature are past. 
Or it may be that the imagination of our age is only be- 
wildered with too much new knowledge, and that a gene- 
ration or more must pass before that knowledge is familiar 
enough for the poet's imagination to master it. The 
future is always dark; but wise men do not fear darkness. 
So long as life stirs our imagination, so long as it is some- 
thing more to us than grazing to a cow, so long we shall 
have poetry, for poetry is the overplus of man’s energy, 
the song on his lips as he greets the morning sun, and 
when the morning sun means ,no more to him 
than the dinner bell, then there will be no more poetry, 
and then there will be no more criticism. 





THE LATE CHARLES FURSE, A.R.A. 


HEN an Associate or other member of the 
Academy dies, it is the graceful custom of 

that body to honour his memory by including a selection 
of his work in one of their winter exhibitions. Doubtless 
this tribute will be paid to the late Charles Furse in due 
course. He became an Associate shortly before his un- 
timely death, and his reputation is such that he is un- 
likely to be passed over in a matter of posthumous honour. 
But circumstances may arise, as they have arisen in more 
than one previous case, to prevent the memorialising of 
the dead artist within a reasonable space of time, and 
for this reason we are glad that the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club has stepped into the breach and organised an 
exhibition of Furse’s work at the premises in Savile-row. 
The only matter for regret is that, the club being a private 
institution and admittance to its galleries beimg by in- 
vitation alone, a smaller section of the public will view the 
exhibition than would have been the case if it had been 
held at one of the public galleries. On the other hand, 
it is probably a more ample and representative collection 
than anything we can ever hope to see either at the Aca- 
demy orelsewhere. With the exception of the “ General Sir 
Charles Nairne,” which is at Woolwich, and the “ Return 
from the Ride,” now in the Tate Gallery, most of the 
great equestrian groups which brought reputation to the 
artist towards the close of his life appear to be included. 
Here we find Furse’s last and finest contribution to the 
Royal Academy, the “ Cubbing with the York and Ainsty.” 
Here, also, are the portrait of Colonel Sir John Jervis 
and the small “Lord Roberts,” precursor to the large 
picture that still lies unfinished in the artist’s studio. 
Among other recent pictures are the “Lord Charles 


Beresford,” the buoyant “Diana of the Uplands,” and 
the “Timber Haulers,” all of which will be familiar to 
those in the habit of visiting the Academy and the New 
English Art Club; while of his early manner—if one 


may use the expression of an artist who died at thirty- 
six—and of sketches for his large pictures, there is a 
full selection. Furse was an artist of real distinction, 
and, at times, of great charm. It is, perhaps, the dis- 
tinction rather than the charm that appeals to us in the 
romantic portraiture with which he lately identified him- 
self, although in portraits so suave and thoughtful and 
fine in quality as those of Mrs. George Prothero and 
William Cory there is no lack of tenderness. On the 
whole, however, his characteristic was strength rather than 
grace. The keynote of his popular work was undoubtedly 
its intense virility. Frail in body, he had the compensa- 
tion of a courageous and healthy mental energy which 
made its impress on his art—especially towards the end, 
when his instinct for big composition and broad touch 
seemed to grow as rapidly as his physical weakness in- 
creased. The bigness of his later work—a bigness in 
every sense—was no pose; it owed itself to the big 
sympathies of the man. This exhibition is specially use- 
ful in demonstrating how big those sympathies were, how 
wide was his range, and how great the promise that was 
cut short. An artist who could paint such portraits 
as those just mentioned, could compose the glowing 
equestrian groups of his maturity, and design decora- 
tions like those for the Liverpool Town Hall, was as- 
suredly on the way to evolving something truly great and 
lasting out of many experiments. Whether in his special 
domain of romantic portrait painting he accomplished a 
work that will stand the test of all ages is, of course, 
another matter. Romantic, or one might better say 
scenic, portraiture is a field in which it is not easy to 
challenge the acknowledged masters successfully; it is, 
in fact, so difficult a task that out of fifty living artists 
who have made the attempt there is scarcely one who has 
contrived to produce anything more than what is merely 
bombastic or merely inane. Every year sees our popular 
exhibitions partly filled with these slimy futilities by 
would-be Reynoldses and Gainsboroughs who, realising 
that the public taste has wearied of the everyday dress 
and plain but safe backgrounds of the Victorian era, 
strive to replace them by a style that falls ludicrously 
short of what is intended. Furse, therefore, in trying to 
lift the art out of the ruck into which it has lapsed, was 
attempting a huge task; in trying to replace by a com- 
bination of grace and massive dignity that which had 
been distinguished mainly by its quality of sugary sweet- 
ness, he was daring a bold thing. But he brought to 
his effort a fierce enthusiasm and a power of industry 
which, considering his bodily health, were remarkable ; 
and he held out until he had, at any rate, secured offi- 
cial recognition and popular respect. His work is the 
antithesis of the smooth and sugary school. It has no 
sloppy sentimentalism. With all his diversified experi- 
menting, there is never, or rarely, hesitation or weakness 
in his aim. And if, as I have suggested, the dominating 
forcefulness of his work sometimes robbed it of the gentler 
sentiment, it was doubtless because he had not time to adjust 
the claims of these combative forces so as to weld them 
together in perfection. But he did better than most who 
have lived twice as long. He had the great gift of being 
able to conceive and paint a big subject in a big manner. 
Equipped with this alone, he might have conquered the 
world that had only time to wonder at his newness and 
his daring before he passed like a flash from its midst. 
F. J. M. 








CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND AT THE COURT 
THEATRE. 


T HE amount of time journalists spend in writing about 

Mr. Bernard Shaw is excessive. However, it has to 
be done; there is no getting away from him. No other 
writer’s work promotes, so naturally, discussion. The public 
may be near getting tired of the subject ; but I believe they 
still instinctively turn to see what he has been saying last 
and what can be urged for or against it. They cannot 
certainly be tired of anything he writes himself. 
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In the preface to the novel of his nonage, The 
Irrational Knot, he speaks of the way in which 
“the Carmen music could enchant a man like me, 
romantic enough to have come to the end of romance 
before I began to create in art myself.” Coming 
to the end of romance is not the same thing as 
getting rid of it, for it is clear he has not sterilised it out 
of himself. In spite of philosophical precautions of great 
antiseptic severity, germs of romance will, occasionally, 
get into his work and play havoc with it, to the astonisk- 
ment and exhilaration of beholders. Think of the end of 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, for example. “ Black 
Paquito,” the rough skipper of a smuggling schooner off 
the coast of Morocco, and Lady Cecily Waynfleet, whose 
brother, the judge, he purposed to murder for revenge, 
stand face to face. She has convinced him of the folly 
of revenge; but in doing so she has robbed him 
of the aim which lent coherence and dignity to 
his life. He confesses his helplessness; he is but 
a rough, staunch, common man, who wants a com- 
mander; good under good leadership. Will she— 
(little did he think, when he served under Gordon, 
that a woman would be his next captain)—will ske be his 
commander—his wife? Lady Cecily explains to him that 
such a marriage would appear strange in the eyes of her 
uncle, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and of her father, 
Lord Waynfleet. “I care nothing for English society,” he 
cries, and the cry reaches her woman's heart, “ Captain 
Paquito, I am not in love with you.” Love in the sense 
in which it is usually understood, she explains, is a selfish 
passion ; only through selflessness has she won her power 
over such men as Le. “Then throw away the last bit of 
self. Marry me,” he replies with irresistible logic and an 
unconsciously hypnotising glance of his eye. She wavers 
almost to yielding, when the report of acannon tells him he 
must instantly embark. Feeling in his heart, marriage with 
him would be a mesalliance for her, he kisses passionately 
her hands, “I have blundered somehow on the secret of 
command at last. Farewell, Farewell, Fare- 
well.” He goes out with a new purpose and aim in life. 
What he will aim at as a pirate and a captain of a 
smuggler, we are not told. All this is certainly romantic. 

__ Now, everybody who has read the play or seen it 
will be at once struck with the unfairness of this ac- 
count of a serious scene, which has in reality no little 
truth and beauty. But is it more unfair than the versions 
Mr. Shaw ordinarily presents in his art, of the loves of 
men and women, with all their confusions and lyricisms 
and truth ; than his presentations of well meaning, windbag 
Liberals like “ Broadbent ”—thanks largely to whom we 
have for the first time a chance of introducing a taxation 
upon land values; the first step towards a condition of 
society which Mr. Shaw, as a Socialist, approves himself ; 
or of honest, more or less intellectually and morally self- 
satisfied and hide-bound, men of the “Roebuck” type, 
thanks to whom Mr. Shaw and all of us can now say what 
we think with impunity, in print and private; is it more 
unfair than these perversions? Not a bit! It is only 
much less clever. 

If he were simply a satirist this would not matter ; 
but Mr. Shaw is an artist-philosopher. To the artist 
we all of us, journalists, critics, reviewers, and public, 
take off our hats. The Speaker has not only made a very 
respectful sweep before now, but thrown up its wig with 
delighted admiration. He has created personalities, which 
people are beginning to use in the short-hand of con- 
versational suggestion as they use characters from Dickens. 
He has written plays and books that will be read and acted 
years hence. But he is a philosopher, and he preaches 
incessantly, with vehemence, theories of right and wrong, 
of the values of things, of social reform, which are very 
much open to question. Here comes in the function of 
the liliputian army of journalists, critics, and reviewers. 
We cannot teach him anything connected with his art. 
But we can probe, twitch, and tug his philosophy to see 
if it will stand it, and bring our tintacks and thread to 
bind him, if possible, to the earth he “too untimely 
scorns,” fixing his gaze upon the Super-man. Captain 





Brassbound comparing himself, dejectedly, with Brandy- 
faced Jack, says that he got his romantic nonsense 
out of life, while Jack got his “ out of penny numbers and 
such like trash.” It is possible to get unromantic non- 
sense out of good plays, too. 

The performance of Captain Brassbound at the 
Court Theatre did not seem to me as good as the per- 
formance viven by the Stage Society some years ago. The 
company did not pull the play well together. This defect 
will, no doubt, diminish in subsequent performances. 
Miss Ellen Terry contributed some delightful touches to 
the character of Lady Cecily; but her words kept going 
out of her head, so the effect was sometimes a hesitating 
kinometagraphic suggestion of an admirable presentation 
of character rather than the presentation itself. 

Mr. F. Kerr, as Brassbound, struck me as not vio 
lent and dangerous enouch. His attitudes and voice 
suggested an underlying fund of good nature, which 
detracts from the impressiveness of Lady Cecily’s 
imperturbable serenity. His “grrr-s” were guttural 
enough ; but not sufficiently ferocious. I think it is 
important that he should behave with greater brutality to 
her in the second act; so that completeness of the re- 
action of compunction, when he is overcome by her sweet- 
ness and kind good sense, may seem more natural and 
moving. Mr. Gwenn as Drinkwater was extremely clever ; 
but almost over emphatic; especially when he begs that 
his shilling shockers may be returned to him. Mr. Cremlin 
made Rankin into a completely live human being. It is 
extraordinary what reality and solidity he can give to a 
part, provided it is one which fits his personality. Marzo 


was played quite perfectly. hy stony MACCARTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


HE week in Parliament has been a little anxious 

for the Government and its friends. Its difficul- 

ties have been surmounted; I think the substantial 
result is useful. But there has been a little friction. I 
find some admirable exhortations on discipline in the 
Ministerial ranks. Well, itis hard to give this virtue 
as exalted a place in the political calendar with a majority 
numbering over 300 votes as when a margin of 60 or 
70 members separates a Government from its adverse 
fate. The Government’s majority is curiously homo- 
geneous on some issues; it is very independent on 
others. And here and there the Ministry will find itself 
out of touch with this eager, powerful, human force 
on which it depends. The majority wants light, firm, 
tactful handling. There is a good deal of inexperience 
in it—a good deal of ambition, enthusiasm, zeal, with 


and without knowledge. 
* * * * * 


For the present these strains of feeling and 
Opinion have worked well and as they might be ex- 
pected to work. They produced the powerful move- 
ment which culminated in the Seely motion on the 
army. Personally I do not yet understand why Mr. 
Haldane did not at once discern the importance of this 
protest, and satisfy it. Reasons of State are given. 
They do not seem to be very conclusive. But the 
fact remains that for a short time the Government 
seemed to be out of touch with an overpowering ele- 
ment on their own side, an element which had behind 
it the true strength of the constituencies and of the 
party. I understand that it will be satisfied, and that 
the Government has decided that next year we are 
to see a reduction not of 10,000 men but of nearly 
double that number. But it seems a pity that the 
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War Secretary was not able at once to make his 
Officials aware that the business of army reduction 
was to be taken in hand ona scale in keeping with the 
electoral pledges of the Government. 


* * +. * * 


In the matter of the censure of Lord Milner this 
assertive tendency of the House of Commons was not 
quite so happily exercised. The motion was not of 
first-rate importance. Lord Milner has stepped down 
from the great place where he wrought so busily, so 
tragically, and he will never sit in the seats of the 
mighty again. His breach of duty was in the past; 
so is all his statesmanship. He had appealed to the 
average man by his confession—unavoidable as it 
was—as well as by the powerlessness of his present 
state. But there is a strong sense of human justice in 
the House, and a very strong, refreshing, irre- 
pressible vein of humane feeling. It is in some 
respects a kind of Convention bent on recording 
its thought about right and wrong, the Fates and the 
Furies of life, the characters and motives of states- 
men. The Government succeeded in fining down 
Mr. Byles’s motion to a form of words which it was 
within the perfect right of the House of Commons 
to pass. But it seems to me to be beside the point 
to argue that the late Government and not Lord 
Milner should have been impeached. Lord Milner 
deceived the late Government. They were blameless 
in this matter ; he stepped on to the stage and made 
himself the protagonist. The only question was 
whether it was good policy to provide the special, 
explicit, solemn form of censure that a resolution of 
the House of Commons implies. Here the Govern- 
ment threw its wgis over an ex-official. But for this 
intervention Mr. Byles’s motion would, I think, have 
been carried, and by a large majority. 

” * * . * 


The most interesting feature of the South African 
debate was the speaking of Mr. Churchill. Mr. Cham- 
berlain set himself forward as the exponent of South 
African policy on highly provocative lines. They are 
somewhat reckless and unscrupulous. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s purpose is clear. It is to maintain anti-Liberal 
feeling in British South Africa at its highest pitch, 
to represent himself as the only powerful English 
friend of the great colonial interest and sentiment. It 
will fail, for Mr. Chamberlain is not the power 
he was, in speech, in action, in energy; and the 
colonies will be ill-advised in attaching themselves 
to this futureless politician. Mr. Churchill’s task 
in reply has been difficult. On Wednesday after- 
noon he achieved his greatest oratorical success against 
Mr. Chamberlain, crushing his opponent with a truly 
remarkable and brilliantly conceived and improvised 
display of youthful power and aggression. In the 
evening, when he had over-prepared, he was much less 
successful, and both in taste and in proportion his 
speech was something to seek. He is not over self- 
critical ; his more deliberate work, while it yields him 
the rich and decorated vocabulary that he nowcommands, 
is not the most successful part of his Parliamentary 
achievement. Thenthere is South Africa. There the 
difficulties are great, for opinion is so sensitive, so 
over-nervous, sometimes so unjust. Perhaps few 
words are the best. We must not get into the habit 
of always talking at our colonies. 


The Labour movement loses a personality of 
sensible power and usefulness by Mr. Broadhurst’s 
retirement. In his prime he was, I think, one of the 
best pure representatives of Trade Unionism the House 
of Commons ever possessed —most diligent and 
resourceful, full of knowledge of the innumerable 
details that spring up in the business of guarding the 
rights of associated workmen. Latterly he fell out of 
the fighting ranks of Labour and attached himself to 
the general cause of political Radicalism. He was a 
shrewd, sensible man, full of the world’s wisdom, with 
plenty of self-respect and self-reliance, and one of the 
most effective platform speakers in England. He had 
not Mr. Burt’s culture or Mr. Fenwick’s remarkable 
powers of style and composition. But he was a great 
practical Trade Unionist, of the type that is so well 
represented among the more advanced Labour mem- 
bers by Mr. Shackleton. 

* * * . . 

The Committee of Inquiry on the Transvaal and 
Orange Colony Constitutions is moderate but good. 
The civil service of this country does not often com- 
mand better minds and judgments than those of Sir 
West Ridgeway and Sir Francis Hopwood. Colonel 
Johnstone is an officer of experience in the business 
of electoral distribution, and Lord Sandhurst supplies 
a very fair and reasonable element of statesmanship. 
The Government has wisely refrained from imposing 
on the Committee the task of commending a definite 
plan of settlement, such as one vote one value, or 
even manhood suffrage. If this course had been 
adopted I doubt whether the Boers would have had 
anything to do with its investigations, or with the 
Constitution growing out of them. They would have 
said that the issue had been decided over their 
heads. There is always a danger in South Africa that 
the Dutchmen might formally withdraw from political 
action. As it is, there is every probability that a fair 
arrangement can be arrived at without much friction. 





A LAST GOOD NIGHT. 


OOD NIGHT! Good night to all! 
A last good night! for here our paths divide, 
For you the dear green earth, the morrow’s call, 
For me the restless, strange, out-going tide. 
Its waters sound not in your ears ? 
On mine they clearly fall. 


Good night! Across the sea 
That faint, far lighthouse light is not for you. 
I am the voyager. It is set for me, 
To guide my barque the unknown harbour thro’. 
Beyond it are the blissful fields 
Where winds blow sweet and free. 


Good night! Regrets are vain. 
Dear comrades of the road, I leave you here. 
We've braved the dark, and known the battle’s 
strain, 
And as we've lived I go, untouched by fear. 
I loose your hands this side the sea 
To clasp one day again. 


Good night, once more, dear Earth ! 
My soul is high with thought of ventures new. 
I’ve loved your gifts, the music and the mirth, 
The working hour, the harvest, sun, and dew - 
Yet know there’s wider life beyond 
Than this from yours I drew. 
FRANCES TYRRELL-GILL. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
HENRY SIDGWICK.* 


N these days, when the common supposition that 
| almost any kind of distinction makes its possessor 
a fit subject for a biography is apt to lead to the 
writing of books of doubtful value, it is a pleasure to 
welcome a memoir full of interest and of instruction. 
Those who knew something of his personality as well 
as of his work felt sure that Sidgwick’s life would be well 
worth recording with some degree of fulness. They 
will be pleased to find that the subject has fallen to the 
hands of two persons exceptionally qualified to do it 
justice, Sidgwick’s brother and wife. They have let 
Sidgwick himself tell a large part of his story in letters 
and in the fragment of a journal, with the result that 
we have a self-revealed presentation of a character and 
a life-work which will pretty certainly have a place 
among the choice memoirs in our literature. 

The life of a student can hardly be eventful in the 
popular sense, and Sidgwick’s whole career was one 
of continuous study. It has not even the interest of a 
struggle with poverty and other obstacles which lends 
to the biography of some seekers after truth something 
of the stirring power of a romance. As he himself 
tells us, his life had ‘‘a main current of calm well- 
being.” Yet he under-estimated this calm flow of his 
life-current when he added that it was ‘‘ dull to nar- 
rate.” The full pulsation of fellow-feeling, the full 
glow of admiration may not come in response to this 
record of a happy union of great and precocious 
ability with the fostering hand of kindly circumstance, 
so that opposition and even serious obstacles were 
things unknown, and there was no risk of exposure 
to the buffetings which lie in wait for youth. Yet 
one is glad in reading of Sidgwick’s uninterrupted 
successes at Rugby and Cambridge till, when still under 
the age of twenty-one, he won double honours and was 
elected to a fellowship by his college. It raises one’s 
estimate of human life to see what can be made of it 
when ability and endeavour are smiled upon all along 
the upward path. The ability and endeavour were 
large and many-sided. In the schooldays poetry shared 
his study with mathemathics and classics, and as he 
grew to manhood the field of interest and of investi- 
gation—for all his reading seems to have been a kind 
of investigation—expanded much more, so that the 
scope of his intellectual activity was as remarkable 
as its fine penetrating quality. In literature he showed 
an exceptional catholicity of taste, and a large human 
acceptance of things like sensational novels and 
facetious plays which are apt to be despised by the 
superior reader. The way in which his specialisation 
in philosophical work arose out of a general spirit of 
inquiry, which was greatly stimulated by the discussicns 
of ‘‘the Apostles,” his theological studies, and, one 
may add, his special circumstances at Trinity, is of 
singular interest. So, too, are the interactions of the 
new philosophic attitude with the old religious im- 
pulses, which, though at times borne down by a 
determination to face all the logical difficulties of the 
Christian creed, survived and were active to the end. 

*Henry SipGwick : a Memoir. By A. S.and E. M. S. 


(Arthur Sidgwick and Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick). London : 
Macmillan, 1906. Pp. x.-633. 








As his admirable appreciation of Tennyson's ‘In 
Memoriam” shows, Sidgwick knew something of the 
lacerating strokes of doubt on a religious tempera- 
ment. Yet evenhere one can hardly speak of agonis- 
ing doubts such as would visit his friend Myers, with 
his more passionate yearning for certainty about 
things ‘‘ behind the veil.” Nor did he know one of 
the harshest accompaniments of religious scepticism, 
since he was able to speak freely of his state of mind 
not only to friends like H. G. Dakyns and J. A. 
Symonds, but even to his mother, in the 
letters to whom there is a remarkable amount 
of happy frankness. The growth of a scruple about 
subscribing to the Articles, which ultimately led 
him to resign his fellowship, involved without doubt 
some amount of real suffering ; yet the fact that this 
act stands out as one of the sombre features in the 
landscape of Sidgwick’s life sufficiently testifies to the 
predominance of its sunshine. Of suffering in connec- 
tion with his inquiries into ghosts and obscure psychical 
phenomena, which began when he was twenty-one 
and were continued throughout his life, it would pro- 
bably be an exaggeration to speak. His desire to reach 
some satisfying evidence of a future life, though real, 
was never permitted to grow into a masterful long- 
ing ; and the almost pathetic record of the successive 
unmaskingss of fraudulent mediums in connection with 
his spiritualistic inquiries appears to have had scarcely 
any disturbing effect on that quiet, open-minded 
interest in psychical research which he himself has 
nicely characterised in his letters. 

Yet, though a student, Sidgwick was no academic 
recluse. Nor was he disposed to make of the social 
advantages of his University, which he fully appreciated, 
merely a means of a fuller self-realisation. Like his 
friend and philosophic opponent, T. H. Green, he was, 
in an unusual degree, public-spirited and bent on 
furthering the general good as his own interpretation 
of philosophic utilitarianism revealed it tohim. The 
part he took in university matters was large and 
strenuous. His account of what he did, or strived to 
do, asa teacher, as an organiser of philosophic studies, 
and as a furtherer of university reform, shows him to 
have been not only an arduous public servant but an 
independent and far-seeing pioneer. Nothing perhaps 
is more striking in the memoir than the strong and per- 
sistent advocacy of unpopular reforms like the abouition 
of compulsory Greek and the admission of women to 
a participation in university education by one who in 
his writings is apt to appear to many sceptical and 
undecided. Nor did the university constitute his 
whole field of activity. To the many-sidedness ot his 
reading and intellectual interests there answers a 
many-sidedness of practical effort. Not that, like some 
university professors, he made outside activities of 
equal—not to say greater—importance with his uni- 
versity work. What he did in the larger world was 
mostly done indirectly by influencing the minds of those 
who were immersed in practical affairs. His family con- 
nections, which included an archbishop and a member 
of the Government as brothers-in-law, gave him special 
advantages for becoming a philosophical leader of 
leaders; and the reader of the memoir who is burdened 
with the insistent practical problems of the hour may 
well envy those who had the privilege of access to so 
far-sighted and wise a counsellor. The curious may 
test the value of the old Greek idea of setting a 
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philosopher by the side of a ruler by examining some 
of Sidgwick’s political forecasts. One of the most 
remarkable of these, as showing a deep distrust of the 
national aims at the moment, which is otherwise made 
clear, is the belief expressed at an early stage of the 
Boer War (February 3, 1900) that the Republics would 
‘achieve their independence, most probably through 
the intervention, direct or indirect, of Europe.” It is 
probable, however, that the most valuable part of 
Sidgwick’s beneficent activity outside his university 
was carried out through his letters written to less con- 
spicuous persons—friends engaged in_ scholastic, 
literary, and other occupations—in which he touches 
many things, both of a grave and of a lighter import, 
always with a ray of the new light which seemed 
ever to radiate from his spacious and luminous mind, 
The fresh and informing judgments on books which 
are a prominent feature of the letters must have been 
of a high value to the recipients of the letters, if only 
as illustrating the possibility of dissimilar and equally 
well-grounded estimates of most things literary. The 
publication of them will, it is to be hoped, greatly 
extend their educative influence. Some of his friends 
thought that Sidgwick might have become a distin- 
guished politician. His letters suggest that if he had 
devoted himself to literary criticism he would pro- 
bably have made his mark by lifting it into a clearer 
and less troubled atmosphere. 

Sidgwick had a strong belief in the utility of 
philosophical discussion, as is shown not only in the 
number of the debating societies which he joined from 
the time of ‘‘ The Apostles” to that of the Syn- 
thetic Society, but in his bold proposal to substitute 
discussions for lectures in philosophical teaching. Yet 
one finds in the letters but little of that supplementary 
exposition and defence of published views in which 
older philosophic writers were wont to indulge. Indeed, 
the volume contains but few letters to his philosophical 
colleagues. This is probably explained by the fact that 
his books had undergone his severe self-criticism and 
contained little that called for further explanation; and 
that his eminently large-minded and conciliative mode 
of treating problems was not likely to provoke attack. 
The light thrown on his philosophic works in letters to 
friends is largely psychological. It is interesting to 
note that the germ of the central idea in his Methods 
of Ethics, the book which gives him his place 
as the last of the series of distinctly British 
ethical writers, was reached when he was but twenty- 
three years of age. This exhibition of precocity no 
doubt pales in the light of the achievements of Berkeley 
and Hume; yet for the less dazzling nineteenth century 
it is distinctly noteworthy. 

The memoir has been dealt with here as an in- 
structive record of facts; yet it is possible that its 
highest value may reside in the unconscious self- 
portraiture ofa noble and winning personality. Evento 
those who knew him but slightly, all attempts to define 
the charm of his mind and character may well seem 
idle. The contributions under this head given by 
various friends in this volume may perhaps help the 
stranger dimly to divine something of their admiring 
love; yet his friends will recognise that they were drawn 
by threads too many and too subtly interlaced to make 
it possible to describe him by the common kind of 
analytical characterisation. It is easy to name some of 
the well-balanced contrasting elements which appear 
in him: for example, the profound thinker and the 
artless and playful child; the placid contemplator of 
things and the strenuous worker ; the careful Hedonistic 
planner of his own life, and the large-hearted Utilitarian 
helper of the needy many; the learner singularly 
tolerant and receptive of others’ ideas, yet with the 
roots of conviction firmly planted; the reasoner who 
has something of the old Greek breadth and pertinacity 
of critical inquiry, and at the same time an ethical 
temper which is touched and chastened by the Christian 


spirit—these and other juxtapositions and mutual 
limitations naturally occur to one in thinking of Henry 
Sidgwick. His mind and character seem to raise pro- 
blems of peculiar interest : for example, the relation of 
his gentle, all-compassing humour to his intellectual 
many-sidedness and versatility; the connection between 
his insistent way of looking at a thing as a whole with 
allits important belongings and his finely-developed 
sense of justice, and generally between his intellectual 
and his moral excellences. Yet in taking leave of 
Sidgwick the impulse to analyse yields to another—a 
readiness to accept gratefully the beautiful whole which 
the memoir so clearly presents to us. 
James SULLY. 





SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


PoEMS OF SUCKLING, SEDLEY, AND ROCHESTER. 
6d. 

Mr. Tutin deserves every praise for the little books 
which he publishes from time to time containing selections 
from poets seldom read and often only to be obtained in 
editions out of print. This little volume contains most 
of the good verse written by the three poets included in 
it. The greater part of it is given up to Suckling, a 
poet once vastly popular and now little known, but still 
worth reading. It is of him that I propose to speak. 

We are accustomed to think that there was a vast 
difference between the Cavaliers and the Restoration 
Gallants ; that the Restoration broke with the past and all 
its ideals and splendours, and brought a new generation— 
gross, hard, and cynical—into power. There is some 
truth in this idea; but the young men of the Restoration 
had not learnt their impatience of ideals only in exile 
or from the Commonwealth. Suckling, the favourite 
poet not only of the Restoration but of the fashionable 
wits of his own time, was born in 1609, and died by his 
own hand in 1642. His poetry differs in its spirit almost 
as much as Sedley’s from the love poetry of the Eliza- 
bethans; and it expresses just the same revolt against 
illusion and romance that was expressed in nearly all 
Restoration literature. 

There was some reason, when Suckling began to 
write, why men of the world and of intelligence should be 
weary of the current literary expressions of romance. The 
Elizabethan convention was growing stale; indeed, it was 
in full decay. Donne had started, when it was at its 
height, the fantastic or metaphysical revolt against it. 
But the fantastic poets, both in their defects and in their 
merits, were the last writers in the world to satisfy young 
bloods with a taste for poetry as one of the proper amuse- 
ments of life and as an agreeable sauce to love making. 
They were naturally impatient of the fantastic poets as 
mere closet lovers, so to speak, theorists both of passion 
and of wit, men who wrote because they could neither act 
nor talk, who lost themselves in an irresolute inactivity 
of meditation about things not to be understood until 
they were done, and who therefore expressed their 
thoughts with the obscurity of philosophers speculating 
on the unknowable. The courtiers of Charles I., and 
even the courtiers of Charles II., were at least men of 
action besides being often men of wit. Most of them knew 
how to fight as well as how to make the kind of love which 
satisfied them. They took a pride in making it neatly, 
even when they laughed at the romance which seemed to 
them a mere stimulating disguise to appetite. But no one 
could make love neatly in the terms of fantastic poetry. 
The fantastic poets were much more at their ease in 
thinking about love than in making it. There is 
nothing practical in them. They give no advice that 
can be of any use to a man of the world. They treat love 
far too seriously to amuse anyone accustomed to take it 
like draughts of wine with an intoxication as frequent and 
almost as transitory. At any rate, whatever their matter, 
their manner is far from easy and natural; and, as we 
know from Millamant, it was “ easy natural Suckling” that 
she, and no doubt hundreds of men and women of the 
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world like her, admired. Mr. Courthope is inclined to 
cavil at this praise of Suckling. It meant no more, he says, 
“than that his songs were considered the essence of the 
bon ton of the Court.” Nothing of Suckling’s, he holds, 
can be compared for gaiety and ease with “ Where the bee 
sucks,” or with “ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” That 
is quite true if we only compare the manner of Suckling 
with the manner of Shakespeare or Jonson. But the 
Restoration admired him because he seemed to them to 
write both easily and naturally of subjects which former 
poets had treated sometimes easily and sometimes 
naturally, but not both together. Suckling, in fact, was 
a kind of realist who told what he thought was the truth 
because he found it amusing. He differed in this from 
modern realists, who often tell what they take to be the 
truth because they find it unpleasant. Suckling rubs the 
gilt off the gingerbread because he thinks the gingerbread 
is better eating without it. Ginger is hot enough in his 
mouth, but he will not call it either medicine or offal, or, 
in fact, anything but ginger. He is quite ready to make a 
game of the satisfaction of his appetites, for a game de- 
ceives nobody. He may write himself down a beast of 
prey with a few pretty tricks, but he does not pretend to 
be anything else, even to his victims. Love is a form of 
sport to him, and he enjoys the pursuit far more than the 


capture : 
““Women enjoyed (whate’er before they’ve been) 
Are like Romances read, or sights once seen; 
Fruition’s dull, and spoils the Play much more 
Than if one read or knew the plot before; 
*Tis expectation makes a blessing dear, 
Heaven were not Heaven if we knew about it here.” 


This verse, which, though not edifying, is too frank 
to hurt anybody, shows better than her own quotation what 
Millamant meant when she called Suckling easy and 
natural. It is argumentative and epigrammatic; yet it 
reads like good talking. It is excellent verse; yet it is 
free from all the professional tricks of later couplet makers. 

“Heaven were not Heaven if we knew about it here.” 
Pope never said anything so well and at the same time so 
naturally as that. 

“ Easy natural Suckling,” then, is judicious praise ; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that Suckling 
wrote without labour. He may have pretended not to be 
“a damned literary fellow,” like Byron. But if he did, it 
was certainly only pretence. There is, behind all this 
conversational ease, a good deal of hard thinking in his 
poetry, and he learnt to think hard in verse from the last 
poet in the world that one would expect a young spark to 
study, namely, John Donne. Every versifier, however, in 
that age studied Donne, and most of them imitated him. 
That Suckling should have imitated him very little, but 
should have adapted him with great skill to his own 
purposes, is a proof that he had excellent wits and taste. 
Donne himself in his youth wrote cynical love poetry, 
but it is too laboured and too much in earnest to be 
amusing. When you read it you feel that Donne must 
have been passing through a dangerous phase of his life 
to write thus; that he could not stay in this insolent and 
lustful yet uneasy mood for long. He reasons too deeply 
and too fiercely to be able to get a permanent pleasure 
from his cynicism. He must either throw it off and 
find a faith in life or else fall into hopeless ruin. As we 
know, he did throw it off and find a faith. But Suck- 
ling’s cynicism is natural to him. If he had not lost all 
his money it might have kept him comfortable through a 
long life of pleasure. Here is an instance of his reason- 
ings in the manner of Donne, in a manner adopted by 
him, because it suited him better than it suited its 
originator : 

“°Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight, 
And if I like one dish 
More than another, that a pheasant is; 
What in our watches, that in us is found; 
So to the height and nick 


We up be wound, 
No matter by what hand or trick.” 


“ There’s nothing gcod or bad but thinking makes it so.” 
That is the argument, so why trouble about what is good 


or bad? Train yourself into a state of mind to think all 
things, and particularly all women, delightful. One chief 
burden of Suckling’s songs: is that there are as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it. It would be foolish, there- 
fore, to die for love of a woman, or, indeed, to love her 
for a moment more than is pleasant. 
“Make me but sound enough, give me good store 
Of love for her I court— 
I ask no more, 
*Tis love in love that makes the sport.” 


The object of love is nothing, and should be changed 
whenever love seems to be wasted, for love itself is the 
important matter. This philosophy can give much scope 
fot argument in verse, and Suckling argues very neatly, 
and often prettily; but he can do better than argue. He 
can enjoy and express his enjoyment. The Ballad of a 
Wedding is we best poem of its kind in our language. 
It is like the best Burns, not so strong, without any hint 
of passion, but better bred and easier. We don’t write 
about weddings in that way now. We don't proclaim our 
appetites shamelessly. But sometimes we maunder over 
them, which Suckling mever does. He is always gay. 
He writes at least like a man of spirit, and he must have 
been very hard beset by Fortune to take poison at the 
age of thirty-three. There may be a moral in his 
untimely end, but the facts are too obscure to justify 
anyone in pointing it. Anyhow, we are safe in feeling 
sorry that a man so witty and so full of the joy of lite 
should have been driven to put an end to himself. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





AN UMBRIAN RHAPSODY. 

Tue Citrzs oF UmpritaA. By Edward Hutton. 
Publishers: Methuen and Co. 

IN a recent review on a group of new Italian guide-books 
their contents were aptly described as “ Travelling without 
Tears.” Mr. Hutton’s book on Umbria may well be set 
under this heading. It is full of information, but the 
information is gathered from easy sources, and is clogged 
with such a mist of personal sentiment that if we be not 
moulded in the mould of the author we close his volume 
with a sense of literal exasperation. We want facts, but 
these we can extract from a host of more reliable books of 
reference ; it is possible that some of us may enjoy a small 
amount of exquisite word-painting, though a good sketch 
would serve this purpose better and the sketches in this 
book, though light in quality, are excellent and true to 
their models. But we do not want three hundred pages 
of such pretty sentiment, and we hope that if Mr. Hutton 
sets forth on further pilgrimage in a land which he so 
evidently loves, that he will work and look hard at his 
subject, and then give us a very compressed result of his 
researches. We fear, however, that such restraint would 
prove too painful to his peculiar temperament, in which 
case we should recommend the use of fiction, which per- 
mits of much embroidery and would be for him a happy 
vehicle of personal expression. 

Perhaps the most interesting note struck in this book, 
because a more suggestive and researchful one, is that on 
the rather worn-out subject of the life and influence of 
S. Francis; and the chapter on one of his less known 
predecessors, Joachim di Flore, is sensible and clear. 
Mr. Hutton, himself staunch to the Church of Rome, does 
not agree with the now so often accepted theory of the 
tragedy of the saint’s life—of its comparative failure. He 
maintains firmly that S. Francis was never for one 
moment at variance with the Church: 


“Out of his austerity and strength came sweetness, not 
destruction; not denial, but the lovely affirmation of the 
promises of Christ. He was not concerned with the tre- 
mendous politics of the Catholic Church, but in the dust 
and dirt he found the lilies of her love. For the real re- 
volution for which S. Francis worked was a resurrection 
of love among men. He, too, with S. John, seems ever to 
repeat: ‘ Little children, love one another.’ If this ancient 
and orthodox teaching may confound the Church, then, 
indeed, S. Francis was her enemy; but he who loved 
even the poorest and most wretched would have been the 
last to embrace that mother who taught him all he knew 
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and introduced him, as it were, to Him who was ever his 

pattern, in any hasty or ridiculous anathema.” 
Throughout a book which deals naturally largely with 
Umbria’s chief saint, this view is upheld ; we cannot, how- 
ever, but regret the taste which allows its author to make 
personal thrusts at the real student who has taught us ail 
our modern knowledge of that remarkable and spiritual 
being. (P. 31.) 

If writers of Mr. Hutton’s school could somehow be 
fined for every merely suggestive andi striking phrase they 
print, and commended for some well-sifted statement, we 
should forfeit some picturesque material, but gain a better 
mental nourishment. There is no selection, no restraint in 
Mr. Hutton’s random note-books. The sensations pro- 
duced by a day of sunshine—and he certainly loves the 
sun—are given wholesale to the printer and the public. 
He stays in a town for one or two nights, and down go 
the haphazard thoughts which were shot through his 
mind in those forty-eight hours. Spoleto can be taken 
as an instance of this. Spoleto, as far as we remember 
the place, is a fine, somewhat rambling fortified town, 
Roman rather tham Umbrian in character. Yet Mr. 
Hutton informs us that it is a “city which sings for joy” 
amidst a “ profoundly feminine landscape,” and is “ com- 
parable to a tall and sweet maiden.” 

“Ever,” he continues, “she has the attitude of prayer, 
and after dark when the little lights gleam far over the 
ravine, I seem to know that they burn before the shrines 
of many saints whose prayers she has desired, simple of 


heart as she is, kneeling at the head of her long valley 

under the soft sky.” 

If Mr. Hutton forms such a verdict on a town, how are 
we to accept his criticism of more minute matters? How 
are we to be convinced by his rhapsodical eulogy of Piero 
della Francesca? His notes on the Umbrian School of 
painting are interesting and suggestive, but for facts we 
must turn again to Crowe and Murray. 

The charm of Mr. Hutton’s book—and an undeniable 
charm it certainly does possess—lies in the power of his 
almost pagan love of sunlight. He may write sentimen- 
tally about S. Francis and S. Clare, he may enlarge upon 
the joys of art, but it is to the altar of the sun, and of large 
natural sunlit spaces that he invariably returns to worship. 
In the curiously harsh invective against the North into 
which he occasionally breaks, it is invariably against her 
darkness that he rages—a lack of sunlight productive of 
vulgarity, mediocrity, and a race of grocers! He speaks 
with contempt even of the Northern Past, of the 

“whispering depths of the most ancient forest, and the 

echoing intricate splendours of the dim, unseen vaultings 

of the great mad churches of the North,” 
and of us its inhabitants who . 

“prefer even now darkness to light, barbarous and sad in 

our trumpery cities.” 

And again, speaking of Todi compared to our modern 
towns, he says: 

“Oh! it is not happy that great modern world from 
which I have fled away, and it desires happiness so 
eagerly, and is not perhaps altogether undeserving of it 
since it has been unhappy so long. And why? Has it 
not driven beauty away to seek eagle nests as this? And 
it is here, indeed, we find her in tears, but free upon the 
mountains. Not chained in the galleries of the cities of the 
people, where even the most brutal and the most base may 
gaze upon her and defile her with their thoughts, but free 
in her own world, which we are stealing from her under 
the soft, unsullied sky, among simple people who live with 
her and are glad because she is there. It is good to live 
in such places, however simple they may be; it is good 
to live with men who never understood the slavery that our 
own contrivances are thrusting upon us, to look a little 
at the stars and to feel the heat of the sun. 

If these denunciations were less steeped in spleen 
we might recognise in them a touch of genius, and 
notably so in this rather original verdict on modern Italian 
vulgarity : 

“It is surely the sun that redeems modern Italy from a 
sort of vulgarity, or the suspicion of a kind of hideous 
squalor. He clothes her with an imperial beauty, so that 
we look into her eyes even mow as into the eyes of a 
queen. Her faint and fading beauty seems to us worth 


everything élse in the world, because the sun shines upon 
her—the sun which is the smile of God.” 
MARGARET VAUGHAN. 





TWO VOLUMES OF CELTIC POETRY. 
Poems. By Thomas Boyd. Gill and Son. 
SONGS OF A DEVOTEE. By Thomas Keohler. 1s. 

Johnson. 

THERE is some genuine poetry in both these small volumes. 
This may seem to the reader of reviews an assertion of 
cautious and tepid praise; but to those who have turned 
the pages of many little books of verse without finding a 
single poem whick enriches the imagination or reads as 
though it had brought to the writer himself the joy and 
relief of natural expression such an assertion will seem 
to say a good deal. The world is overstocked with verse 
which is too well written to be bad, and yet too empty of 
significance to deserve praise. Among the writings of 
the Irish poets of to-day, however, we do sometimes feel 
that we are drinking at a fresh spring of emotion. Many 
of the subjects they write about are strange to us; many 
of the figures round which tkeir emotion clings are nothing 
to us; indeed, they pride themselves upon addressing 
only men and women who share a peculiar tradition. Yet 
we can see, through a telescope as it were, the objects on 
which their gaze is fixed, and feel the beauty (sometimes) 
through their imaginations. 

Who are Banba or Clan Lir, of whom Mr. Boyd 
writes with a lyrical fervour which convinces us that he 
is expressing the emotions which are appropriate towards 
them? What is the story of Angus; what is the Leanan 
Sidke? Who is the strange, cruel, Caliban-like god- 
Balor? A word or two in explanation of the legends these 
Irish poets write about would help many of their readers 
to a juster estimate of their work. There is, however, an 
excellent ballad story in Mr. Boyd’s book whick. all under- 
stand. With so little room for quotation we cannot do 
better than repeat the opening lines of his poem to Lionel 
Johnson, which will suggest the quality of a good deal of 
his writing, and though they are by no means the most 
striking lines in Lis book, perhaps they bear displacement 
best : 

“O Life! the mighty fire consuming all! We mourn 
That thou didst burn 
This branch of singing leaves and flowers that trembling 
shone 

With light beyond the sun.” 

Mr. Thomas Keohler writes with simplicity of mystical 
emotions. There will always be a few readers who will 
like his happy twilight songs of devotion and wistful 
peace, for kappy they are, even when the words are sad. 
Here are two verses from a poem on Autumn: 


“O season of the sad reluctant leaves 
That seek their last repose on earth’s cold breast, 
O let me hear the sorrows of thy voice, 
Calling all things to loveliness and rest. 


Brimley 


For dumbly dressed, in sober light arrayed, 
Breathing a sudden mystery and fear, 

The pomps and pageants of eternity 
Loom through the withering ritual of the year.” 





A LIFE OF GAINSBOROUGH. 
THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. By W. B. Boulton. London: Methuen. 
Mr. Bouton has not done so well with Gainsborough as 
he did with Reynolds, because he has had less material 
to work upon. Reynolds lived in the chief society of his 
time, with men who wrote and were written about. He 
was always under Boswell’s observation, being Johnson’s 
closest friend. He was versified by Goldsmith. He 
comes into all the memoirs of the time. Gainsborough, 
on the other hand, cared nothing for great men, took 
little interest in literature or in intellectual society, and 
but for his artistic genius might have been merely an 
original im some country town, an odd fellow, whom 
his friends liked and laughed at and quarrelled with. 
And yet Gainsborough was certainly fuller of character 
than Reynolds, and it is a great pity that no Boswell ever 
found him. Mr. Boulton has had to depend on writers of 
no account for his material and on Gainsborough’s letters, 
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and the result is a little disappointing. 


The letters, it is 
true, are full of interest. Gainsborough always wrote 
helter-skelter, and yet he knew how to express himself, 
though he eked out his expression with damns so frequent 
that they became monotonous. Garrick was, perhaps, the 
most eminent of his correspondents, and he wrote to 
Garrick just as he wrote to everyone else. He was quite 
ready to give him advice about stage management, 
scenery, and music. “T'll tell you, my sprightly genius, 
how this is to be done. Maintain all your light, but 
spare the poor abused colours till the eye rests and re- 
covers; keep up your music, by supplving the place of 
noise by more sound, more harmony, and more tune, and 
split that cursed fife and drum. Whatever so great a 
genius as Mr. Garrick may say or do to support our false 
taste, he must feel the truth of what I am now saying, 
that neither our plays, paintings, nor music are any longer 
real works of invention, that the abuse of nature’s lights 
has already been invented in former times.” It is a 
fact, as Mr. Boulton points out, that Garrick at this 
time was wasting money on gew-gaws and fantastic shows in 
his theatre which had very little succesg. Gainsborough 
in this case gave wise advice, though he was often one 
of the most unwise of men in his own affairs. He was 
the very opposite in nearly all respects of Reynolds. He 
despised discretion and calculation, usually said more 
than he meant, took sudden and violent likes and dislikes, 
and betrayed them recklessly. Yet, for all his open way 
of living, and talking, and writing, he has kept the secret 
of his character, and Mr. Boulton has not managed to 
discover it. There is very little connection between 
Gainsborough, as we see him in this book, and the Gains- 
borough of the landscapes and portraits. One can see 
from his letters that he was a man of great natural clever- 
ness; but that is all. Mr. Boulton gives us a mass of 
details, facts, traits of character, letters; but he does not 
make quite a coherent and intelligible whole out of them. 
We only know Gainsborough, at the end of the book, as 
if we had met him at dinner once or twice, and listened 
to his careless, inconsequent talk. We do not know 
what he really felt or thought, what he was like in his 
serious moments. It is not perhaps Mr. Boulton’s fault. 
He can tell a story easily enough, he can arrange facts, 
he has studied all his authorities, but his life carries us 
no further than Foster's. He might have made Gains- 
borough more clear to us, perhaps, if he had been a great 
critic of painting, for the real secret of Gainsborough’s 
character must lie in the work of his life, the expression 
of his genius. Mr. Boulton, however, makes no pretence 
to be an art critic. Gainsborough’s pictures, to him, are 
a mere detail in his life. He records facts about them 
and nothing more. But the book is worth reading. 





CHILDREN’S ANSWERS. 


Collected by T. H. Burn. 
T. Treherne. 
THE fault of this little book is that it is too much of a 
collection and not enough of a selection. Some of their 
answers are amusing through their unintentional wit, some 
through an odd jumbling of ideas. Here are a few 
specimens : 
‘“A boy, asked by the school inspector which was the 
longest day, answered with some truth! ‘ Sawbath.’” 
We like, 
“The ten virgins were divided into two classes—the ver- 
tebrates and invertebrates.” 
“ Digestion belongs to the lower animals 
its way. 


CHILDREN’S ANSWERS. London : 


” 


is good, too, in 


“The Chiltern Hundreds are microbes in a Stilton 
cheese.” 

“The Atlantic Ocean is chiefly used for purposes of dis- 
covery.” 


Here is am answet which shows some readiness of 
imagination working on experience : 

“*Why did Moses’ mother hide him in the bulrushes?’ 

“¢ Because she didn’t want him to be vaccinated?’ 

Lastly, there is that profound definition of faith : 

“‘Faith is believing Fe you know to be untrue.” 











THE HEART OF A GARDEN. 


THE HEART O¥ A GARDEN. By Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
Alexander Moring. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Watson, throughout her charming sketch of the 
seasons in a garden, reminds us, both in verse and prose, 
that flowers and plants are by no means the only denizens 
of its fascinating beds and bowers. The birds are to 
her as important as the roses and the pippins and the 
lavender. And being a lover of the old-world garden, she 
is in sympathy with all its moods and at home in all its 
various parts. Besides its cedars, it lawns, its rose 
border, and its pergola, we are taken to its water garden, 
rock-plants, and pond lilies, to its wild flowers, and to its 
most perfect adjunct, the edge of the wilderness itself. 
The photographs (some of them by Lady Harmsworth, 
now Lady Northcliffe) introduce us to a garden such as 
would have called forth song from one even less musical 
than Mrs. Watson and her 


“Angel of the throbbing speckled throat, 
And dim brown wings.” 





CHEAP BOOKS. 

Methuen and Co.’s “ Standard Library.”—Of all the 
cheap editions which crowd the bookstalls none are more 
satisfactory than these. They are not trivially and gaudily 
ornamental! ; the print and paper are good; and! the pre- 
faces are carefully written. The latest additions to the 
series are Law’s Scrious Call, More’s Utopia and Poems, 
Cranford, The Republic of Plato, The Little Flowers of 
St. Francis, and The Poems of Burns. The latter, with 
an introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang and a glossary, is 
as good an edition of Burns as can be bought. Here are 
some of the world’s best books within the reach of anyone 
with a sixpence to spare, and, further, they are produced 
in a form which does not make it painful for a book lover 
to hold them in his hand. 





We have received Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 
1906, the seventy-fourth year of its issue. In spite of 
the short time since the General Election and the fact 
that it has to deal with over 300 new M.P.s, the book 
appears to be up to its usual standard of accuracy. It 
even contains the result of the City of London by-election, 
and the fact of the vacancy in the Basingstoke Division. 
There is no need to speak of its general usefulness. 





FICTION. 


By Vernon Lee. London: John Lane. 1906. 6s. 
By Algernon Gissing. London: 


HAUNTINGS. 
THE MASTER OF PRINSMEAD. 

John Long. 1906. 6s. 
WE cannot congratulate Vernon Lee om the success of 
her attempts in Hauntings to evoke those sensa- 
tions of the supernatural, “terrible to our ances- 
tors and terrible, but delicious, to ourselves”; nor 
can we agree with her argument that our ghosts 
must come to us out of the past, when she asks 
in the preface, “What use has the supernatural 
got if it lands us in Islington or Shepherd’s Bush?” 
Indeed, we attribute Vernon Lee’s failure to thrill 
us, clever as her tales are, to her ingenuous desire 
to exalt the past at the expense of the present, treating 
the former as a romantic wonderland and modern 
life as a flat, stale, and prosaic thing. In the first of her 
two tales she fails tocreate any real illusion, simply 
because the figures of her modern narrators are out of 
harmony with the supernatural visitations they receive 
from the past and because these figures are seen to be 
simply artificial puppets jerked by the author's wires. 
Thus, we do not believe in the young Polish professor, 
Spiridion Trepka, who, possessed by the image of the 
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beautiful and sinister Medea da Carpi (the heroine of 
the mountain fortress of Urbania and destroyer 
of her five infatuated lovers), receives  super- 
natural visitations from the dead woman. We 
are extremely interested in the historical details given or 
invented, such as: “It is said that when Duke Robert 
caused the death of the infamous Medea, his fear lest her 
extraordinary charms should seduce amy man was such 
that he not only employed women as executioners but 
refused to permit her a priest or a monk, thus forcing her 
to die unshriven, and refusing her the benefit of any peni- 
tence that may have lurked in her adamantine heart ” ; 
but the description of the modern Polish professor's 
infatuation is psychologically incredible, and the artistic 
effect is as clumsy as an antique bust with a broken nose 
neatly “restored” by a modern sculptor. We know per- 
fectly well, and Vernon Lee knows perfectly well, that 
Spiridion Trepka is an impossible and artificial figure. 
He is not a man whom we can see, touch, hear, speak to, 
or grasp hold of either in the flesh or in our imagination. 
He is simply a limp bladder of a man, blown out into 
proportions to suit the artistic convenience of an author 
who believes in romantic formula and in romantic pro- 
perties. And how can illusion come to us through chis 
spurious channel? The same fault is to be found with the 
story Dionea, in which the narrator, Dr. Alessandro de 
Rosis, an old Garibaldian, tells how the child Dionea, 
who is washed ashore from a wreck off the coast of 
Spezzia, grows up into a beautiful witch girl, of whom 
all the peasants are afraid, and how her pagan beauty 
drives into a frenzy of love madness all men who have 
anything to do with her, till at length the sculptor Walde- 
mar, who has posed her for a statue of Venus, 
raises a funeral pyre on the altar of Venus and 
perisikes with his wife in the flames. Here Vernon Lee 
labours hard to thrill us with the haunting idea that 
Dionea is Venus—the Venus that destroys men’s souls 
and bodies through excess of love—returned in mortal 
shape to earth, but we cannot be persuaded, even when 
we half shut our eyes, because we see so clearly through 
the papery figure of the narrator the old doctor, and 
because Waldemar is preposterously stagey. In the story 
Oke of Okehurst Vernon Lee comes nearer to success, 
the study of the woman Alice Oke, who harps con- 
tinually on her own resemblance to an ancestress in 
Charles the First's reign who combined with her husband 
to kill her own lover, being psychologically interesting. 
But here again Vernon Lee unnecessarily damages the 
illusion for us by insisting on ending the story with a violent 
tragedy, Oke of Okehurst being made to go mad and 

shoot his wife under the hallucination of seeing her con- 
stantly with Lovelock, the Cavalier lover who is called 
back into life as her ghostly visitant. How much more 

delicate would have been the haunting effect left on the 

nerves if our last view of Oke had been that of a man 

face to face with the uncanny spell the past has cast over 

his wife’s morbid imagination? Vernon Lee should read 

Henry James’s masterly stories of The Altar of the Dead 

and The Two Magics if she wiskes to discover how to 

handle the subject of those brooding fears and sinis- 

ter influences which beset many a man’s brain in the world 

of everyday happenings which to the superficial glance 

appears so flatly prosaic. 


There is a certain imaginative quality, a certain 
wistful tenderness in many of the stories which make up 
Mr. Algernon Gissing’s last volume, but there is also a 
certain arbitrariness and shapelessness in his character 
drawing. which remind us of a sculptor’s figures still in 
the rough state in the marble. Perhaps the best tale is 
An Idea of the Rector’s, which narrates how the Rector of 
Withbrook, having made up his mind that he will marry 
Miss Melrose, goes off to the neighbouring town and 
brings her a valuable brooch as an offering, “ which he 
supposes to be the proper way of openirg his addresses ” ; 
and how the brooch is stolen from his study by the erring 


damsel, Agnes Clement, whose penitent confession so 
moves the rector that he purposes to place her in Miss 
Melrose’s stead! Agnes is arrested on another charge, 
but the rector interests himself so much in the case that 
her employers decline to proceed with the case: 


“The brazen defiance that characterised her general be- 
haviour fied before the glance of Mr. Winledge, became 
even a shrinking timidity in his presence. 

“*Do you understand, Agnes, that I have pledged myself 
for the whole of your future life and conduct?’” he said to 
her as they left the court together. 

*“* Will you allow me to undertake the trust?’ Not ac- 
customed to talk in parables, the girl, in a burst of grati- 
tude, had at once consented. When, however, his real 
meaning had become plain to her, Agnes seemed to pause. 
His approach seemed to inspire her not with timidity only, 
but with fear. And she wept profusely. But one night as 
the rector passed through the village in the moonlight he 
saw a figure glide away from the footpath, and he at once 
knew who it was. <A few hasty strides brought him to her 
side. 

“* Agnes,’ he said impulsively, ‘this must end. Now 
you understand me? Will you, as you promised, put the 
whole of your life into my hands? Will you be my wife?’ 

“ As he touched her the rector felt all his frame tremble. 

“*VYou don’#-you can’t love me,’ he stammered. ‘I 
daren’t love you!’ she said with unusual readiness. ‘I— 
I’m not fit for you.’ 

“<«That feeling makes you fit for a prince.’” 


“That Agnes had fled created yet a new sensation in 
Withbrook, but no satisfaction for the curious was forth- 
coming. Nobody but the recipient of it knew that two 
days later the rector hiad received a letter which threw 
some light on the matter and at the same time disposed 
of one of his latest ideas. It ran thus: 

“Dear Mr. Winledge—I implore you not to try and find 
me, for I am married, and have been for a year. At first 
I thought of pretending to marry you and destroy your life 
as well as my own, for it would have been found out. I 
am dreadfully bad, but do forgive me. Forget me, but I 
shall never forget that I have put my life now into your 
hands. It will save me, for I will never do anything again 
that I dare not let you see.—Ever your bad, grateful little 
‘ Grasshopper.’” 


Not many of Mr. Gissing’s stories, however, are as 
cleverly worked out as the one from which we have 
quoted. Some are powerful, as Between Night and Day, 
in their feeling of an unconventional atmosphere, some 
are dramatic, as The Girl at the Ferry, and some have 
psychological charm, as Peter’s Legacy, but there is a kind 
of nebulousness about the characters, a want of true 
individuality, which suggests that it is more natural for 
Mr. Gissing to see people walking in crowds than to 
watch them as separate units. He never seems quite to 
have penetrated to the nature of the rustic types his 
pages bring before us, or perhaps it is that he cares 
much for laying stress on their generic features and not 
on their individual peculiarities. On the other hand, his 
stories are refined, quiet in tone, and full of brooding 
feeling. A certain melancholy underlying his view of life 
is felt in nearly all his tales, which certainly bear a family 
resemblance to the work of his brother, George Gissing. 














ROYAL EXCHANGE 
av. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, Annuities. 


FUNDS IN HAND, 


£5,250,000. 


The Corporation will act as: 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
Special Terms to ANNUITANTS when Health is Impaired. 
Full Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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INSURANCE. 


ScoTTISH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Scotchmen seem to have more affinity for life assur- 
ance than for fire. Their cautious character seems to have 
chosen the safer fields of insurance enterprise. While 
no fire office of first-class rank has arisen in Scotland, 
that country has produced conspicuous life institutions. 
The Scottish Widows Fund does the largest business of 
any mutual office restricting its operations to the United 
Kingdom. The Standard, which has its headquarters in 
Edinburgh, stood first for many years in point of size of 
any office in this country, and did much in promoting 
life assurance in Greater Britain. Though smaller than 
either of the offices just named, the Scottish Amicable has 
won a name and fame amongst its own policyholders and 
the insurance profession for reasons which will be referred 
to. Originality has been skown by its executive, as it 
has amongst its tables a distinctive system which it has 
adhered to and succeeded with for many years. Its main 
characteristic is, however, simply very judicious and able 
management. By steadfast adherence to economy and 
sound principles it has improved its position by degrees 
until now, in point of financial strength and capacity for 
giving large bonuses, it stands virtually unsurpassed in the 
front rank of British offices. The main requirements of 
the public as regards life assurance are stability and a 
fair return for the money paid. It is only justice to the 
Scottish Amicable to say that it gives more than this, as, 
while its stability is unquestioned, the benefits given to 
the policyholders can only be described as remarkably 
good. During its eighty years of existence substantial 
bonuses have uniformly been given, and enough jhas 
remained over in the form of undivided profit to enhance 
the society's financial status. 

The report for 1905 has just been issued, and it in- 
cludes particulars of the quinquennial investigation at 
December 31 last. During last year new policies were 
issued for £667,598, and the new premiums in respect of 
these transactions, including single payments, were 
£57,178. The total income from premiums and interest 
was £515,158 and the outgo for claims and expenses was 
/,378,673, resulting in the sum of £136,485 being added 
to the net funds, which at December 31 last amounted to 
£4,806,403. These bare figures, however, indicate little ; 
they might be those of a dozen offices. It is when the 
valuation report is studied that the unusual position of 
the society becomes apparent. Except in one particular, 
the calculations have proceeded on methods which are 
very strict ; so much so, indeed, that they are only used by 
eight or nine offices in the country. The departure from 
this basis has been not to make it easier but more severe. 
The liabilities are brought out as £272,984 more than 
they would appear at if measured by the rigorous standard 
referred to. Practically the effect is, after making ample 
provision for future obligations, to have a hidden reserve 
of over a quarter of a million for the sole purpose of 
maintaining the high rate of bonus which the society gives. 
At the valuation just completed the surplus brought out 
on these lines in respect of the five years ending Decem- 
ber 31 last was £363,984, which is about 26 per cent. of 
the total premiums received during the quinquennium. 
The profits are divided every five years on what is known 
as the compound system, the policyholders sharing not 
merely according to the original sum assured but on the 
sum assured and previous bonuses. A less rate than 30s. 
per annum has never been given, and in 1goo it was 
raised to 35s. It must be very satisfactory to the policy- 
holders to find that on the present occasion this high 
return has been maintained. The benefits to members 
have indeed been even slightly increased by making the 
bonus payable in respect of each premium paid, instead 
of for each completed year of assurance. Reference has 


been made to a special system of insurance which has 
long been a feature of the Scottish Amicable. This is 
the “ minimum premium system.” ‘The desire underlying 
the formation of this plan was to give assurance at the 
lowest possible rate. It was assumed that a bonus of 
30S. per cent. per annum would be earned in the future, 
and this rate of profit applied in reduction of the ordinary 
premiums. The result was a scale of premiums lower 
than most of the without profit rates of other offices. 
Coupled with this arrangement, the condition is made 
that, if the bonus rate is more tham 3o0s., the policies are 
to share in the participation to the extent that the actual 
rate is in excess of the assumed figure. If, on the other 
hand, the bonus rate drops below 3os., the society has 
power to make a deduction from the sum assured. It has, 
however, never been necessary to do this, but on the 
contrary additions have been made to the face value of 
the policies. The investments of the office seem very 
satisfactory and the directors’ report, read at the anrual 
meeting last Tuesday, states that the market value of the 
securities exceeds the ainount at which they stand in the 
books by about £165,000. This constitutes another 
exceptional reseive. 

In writing of the society, it is not easy to appear 
critical, since scope for adverse comment is lacking. The 
society has done admirably for its policyholders, #71 has 
contributed not a little to the prestige of British life 
assurance. 


THE AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT. 


The most noteworthy fact recently affecting life 
assurance in England is the advent of the Australian 
Mutual Provident as a competitor for business in the 
United Kingdom. For some years it has received pre- 
miums here, and its accounts and statements are regularly 
tendered to the Board of Trade. But it has not hitherto 
issued policies outside Australia. It is familiarly known 
at the Antipodes as the A.M.P., and is by far the largest 
and most important financial institution there. When the 
limited and sparse population of Australian is considered, 
and the fact that this life office has accumulated funds to 
the extent of over twenty-one millions, it will at once be 
seen how striking is the success which has attended it. 
At its commencement it had the Australian field virtually 
to itself for some years, and made good use of its oppor- 
tunities. Under able management it kas associated itself 
with Australian life in a remarkable degree. Lately it 
has commenced to transact industrial insurance, but it is 
improbable that it will attempt that kind of business here. 
Having already considerable connections in this country 
and having great intrinsic merits, its coming to Great 
Britain will add considerably to the amount of business 
annually placed on the books. The expenses of manage- 
ment are on a very moderate scale, and in its general 
administration it kas always followed the best English 
methods. 


W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Scarce Money. 

Wher the market allowed discount rates to slip 
away below 34 per cent. it always looked as though the 
confidence in continued ease was somewhat premature. 
However that may be, the spell of more comfortable 
cenditions did not last long and for more than a week 
past there hasbeen the usual scramble for floating credit. 
With the Stock Exchange Settlement and end-of-the- 
quarter requirements next week, the strain is likely to 
be pretty severe and already the market has had to 
borrow from the Bank rather heavily. Of course,a 
great deal of Government money must be released 
before March 31, and on April 5 some six or seven 
millions of dividends will be distributed, after which 
money ought certainly to be more plentiful. It 
seems a pity that the Exchequer does not spread its 
payments at the end of the financial year over a 
longer period instead of stripping the market of 
such a large preportion of its floating resources 
and then pouring it all back again within 
a few days. Last week it did rather better 
in this respect, and against a revenue collection of 
£,4,196,000 the payments amounted to £5,124,000, 
but Exchequer balances were still about three millions 
more than at the corresponding period. It begins to 
look as though there must be a substantial surplus for 
Mr. Asquith’s first Budget, as the last fortnight has 
only to produce £ 5,400,000 to equal the estimates, and 
it is doubtful whether the expenditure will be quite as 
heavy as anticipated. Apart from the evidence of 
market borrowing, there was nothing of interest in the 
Bank return. The reserve has gained a further small 
amount, and there has been renewed discussion as to 
the prospects of an early reduction in the Bank rate. 
With the possibility of a heavy drain of gold to Japan 
and the likelihood of a big Russian loan as soon as the 
Morocco question is out of the way,I do not think 
there is much chance of the 4 per cent. rate being 
changed for some time to come. 


STAGNANT Stock MARKETS. 

Business in the Stock Exchange has dwindled to 
very small proportions and most departments present 
a lifeless appearance. The tone, however, has been 
wonderfully good ; in fact, it is astonishing that prices 
remain so steady in the absence of active support, and 
this encourages the view that if only the Algeciras Con- 
ference were comfortably out of the way there would be 
every prospect of a smart rally in all international 
stocks. The feeling with regard to the Morocco diffi- 
culty is now much more hopeful, but Paris dees not 
seem inclined to operate freely until every risk of a 
misunderstanding is removed. She has begun to 
nibble, however, andit is very probable that if every- 
thing is settled satisfactorily the Bourse will make 
things ‘‘hum” for atime. The Russian troubles are 
forgotten or relegated to the background and when the 
German bogey is removed there can be little doubt that 
France will undertake the issue of a big Russian 
loan. That will furnish an additional reason for 
aes markets into good humour all round, and 

aris buying will serve that purpose better than any- 
thing else. When Russia gets her loan the danger of 
a financial collapse in that quarter will be removed for 
the time being, but there are ominous signs of a re- 
awakening of the revolutionary movement, and it is 
impossible to say what the future holds. Consols and 
other gilt-edged stocks have been fairly good, the 
premier security benefitting from the prospect of a sub- 
stantial addition to the Sinking Fund. Home Railways 
continue dull, and appear to be perfectly indifferent to 
the influences ef good trade and good traffics. The 


American Railroad market is also inclined to languish, 
and Shorter’s Court does little beyond recording the 
fluctuations in Wall Street. 


There is considerable 





nervousness about the threatened coal strike, and 
adverse reports about the state of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
health have been in circulation. The wave of inves- 
tigating enthusiasm which has_ overspread the 
United States recently is not calculated to make 
some of the multi-millionaires happy. But if the 
coal strike is averted it is quite likely that a 
fresh impetus will be given to the market by the pay- 
ment of a few increased dividends, the distribution of a 
big bonus on Union Pacifics, and similar devices. The 
big houses have still a great quantity of stock which 
they would like to get rid of. Only, the public do not 
show any anxiety to relieve them, and the public are 
wise, for although speculators on the spot may be able 
to make fat turns, the outsider runs a big risk of 
being left to ‘‘nurse the baby” through the next 
slump. 


STEADIER KAFFIRS. 

Notwithstanding the terrible howls from the Tory 
compounds about the disastrous results which are to 
follow interference with Chinese labour, the Kaffir 
Circus has been rather happier. The nineteen-day 
account now closing has been a dreary one from the 
business point of view, but there has been no repetition 
of the demoralisation which preceded the previous 
Settlement, and no trouble of any kind is anticipated on 
the present occasion. How the difficulties have been 
smoothed over and concealed is a mystery, but no doubt 
Park-lane has still a few pounds to its credit. Anyhow, 
the market has been almost quite cheerful on several 
days recently, and if Paris would only givea little more 
encouragement it would be perfectly happy. Diamond 
shares have received more attention than gold scrip. 
It is said that De Beers have signed a new contract 
with the selling syndicate on very favourable terms—a 
higher price per carat and a share in the profits. The 
contract is for five years. The Jagersfontein Company 
obtained similar terms not along since. Premier shares 
have also been going up, but in this case the advance 
is mainly due to a ‘‘bear” squeeze, and the company has 
a long period of unprofitable work in front of it before 
the property can be said to be thoroughly proved. 


THe CHARTERED REpoRT. 

To get accourts from the British South African 
Company which are not more than a year old is such 
an astonishing innovation that it almost disarms criti- 
cism. The report is a most meagre document, but as the 
last meeting was held as recently as November, the 
shareholders will no doubt excusea longer story. But 
surely some reference might have been made to the 
Rhodesian Banket Company, which has lapsed into 
silence again. When the shares were being hoisted to 
let the insiders unload there was a steady supply of 
glowing reports from the property, but all these have 
now stopped, and it would have been very fitting if the 
Chartered Company, which gave Rhodesian Banket a 
great advertisement in its museum, had given iaforma- 
tion about the latest developments at the property. 
Not a word is said either about those grand diamond 
discoveries which were so much talked about a few 
months ago. Nor is there a dividend on Chartered 
shares yet ! In fact, the budgetary equilibrium so often 
promised is still a feat for the future. For the year 
to March 31, 1905, the deficit was £257,400 and for 
the current year it is estimated at £111,000. But 
these figures take no account of the railway debenture 
guarantees, which require £300,000 to £400,000 ! 
Yes, decidedly, Chartered shareholders will require all 


their stock of patience. LOMBARD. 
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